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FOR THE LENTEN SEASON. 
FOOD. 


Founp AMONG Fins, FLAKES, SCALES AND SHELLS. 


“* Many fishes swim in the sea.”’ 


UTRIMENT is contained in fish about 
the same as in flesh of the same weight, 
and the less oily varieties of fish are 
richer in nitrogen, or the flesh-forming 
element. It has always been reckoned 
good food for nerves and brain, from 
its large supply of phosphorus, but that 
is questioned and we must wait for the 
doctors to settle the point definitely. 
That it is good and savory food most 
of the human race would maintain, and 
that Our Lord must so have reckoned, 

= _ and reckon it, the enormous quantities 
in which He has provided it in all waters of the earth would 
seem to prove. The cheaper kinds are often better food than 
the most costly; and when properly cooked may be made 
most palatable. Fish is best when fresh from the water. 

Who that has eaten mackerel, herrings, salmon, whitings newly 

caught, or perch, pickerel, or trout, that have made, so to say, 

but a spring from lake, river or brook to broiler, or frying-pan, 
but would enthusiastically endorse that dictum? A salmon 
dressed so soon as captured is not oily, the curd between the 

flakes not having had time to melt. Cod is not injured by a 

brief keeping if a little salt be rubbed along the inside of the 

back-bone. Fish, when fresh, are firm, yet elastic to the touch, 
the gills red, the eyes full, the smell only “fishy,” not ancient. 

Eels should be briskly alive when bought. The fresh oyster 

closes forcibly on the opening knife; the fresh clam will not 

allow liberties to be taken with his unattractive head; the 
quahaug, or ground clam, in good condition, resents the 
opening knife like the oyster. Lobsters, if bought alive, are 
chosen for their weight and pugnacity. When coral is 
desired, the hen lobster is purchased ; but the male is better 
eating. Freshly-boiled lobsters, crabs, and shrimps, are stiff ; 
if relaxed and watery, pass them by. 

If the fishmonger does not dress the fish, it must first be 
scraped free of scales, then carefully cleaned inwardly, cut- 


ting the fish open some distance below the vent, and being | 


particular that no blood be left clotted about the back-bone. 
Handle the fish as little as possible, and wash it just enough 
for cleanliness, not leaving it to soak in the water, and dry care- 
fully with a towel. Some fresh water fish have an earthy taste ; 


these may be left for a time in salt and water, which will remove | 


the objectionable flavors. In soaking salt fish to freshen it, 
the skin side should lie uppermost in water. 

The vessels in which fish are cooked must be perfectly 
clean, and they must be freed from all smell of fish after 


| 
| 


using. Some fashions of cooking fish require the dain marie, 
an oblong vessel made for the purpose; but a jar or crock 
set into a saucepan of boiling water will serve the same pur- 
pose, which is to keep the cooking article, or compound, at 
simmering point without burning. 

Put fish to be boiled into boiling water, but do not drown it. 
Water to cover the fish is sufficient ; it should be generously 
salted, and have a strong dash of vinegar. French cooks in 
France very commonly boil fish in white wine. The fish is 
boiled enough when its thickest part will separate readily 
from the bone. So do not allow it, then, to remain another 
moment in the water. The proper fish-kettle has a false, 
perforated bottom, with handles, by means of which the fish 
is lifted out without breaking. 

Marinade is a flavored broth in which fish may be stewed 
or boiled, and it has the advantage of making a tasteful dish 
of a comparatively poor, flavorless fish. 

Marinade. 

To prepare it, cut up a carrot, a large onion, two small shalots, 
and half a clove of garlic, if obtainable, and put these into the stew- 
pan with a couple ounces of butter, a bunch of parsley and other 
sweet herbs, and let all brown lightly. Add gradually a pint of 
home-made wine or cider, or cheap foreign wine, and then a heap- 
ing tablespoonful of salt, one dozen peppercorns, six allspice, and 
two cloves. Simmer one and a half hours and strain. Let the fish 
which is to be cooked in it stew very gently, and if the marinade is 
boiled and strained after using it will serve again and again, adding, 
each time, a little water. If put by for days it had best be tightly 
screwed in ajar. Tocook a large fish in a marinade it must be cut 
into thick slices. 

To broil fish the fire should be clear, but not furious, and 
the gridiron bars should be rubbed with suet ora little salad 
oil. . Nothing is so nice for frying fish as this same salad oil, 
in a deep kettle, a supply as generous as the hot lard used 
both for frying doughnuts and fritters. It should be heated 
smoking hot, and with a little care in pouring off clear from 
crumbs and sediment, may be used over and over again. 
For frying, whole fish may be rolled in flour, in cracker dust 
or Indian meal; slices of fish are best dipped in thin batter— 
one egg beaten until it froths, just flour enough to make the 
batter adhere to the fish when dipped into it. Salt and 
pepper to taste, and a dust of mace, if the flavor is liked. 

Baked fish may be stuffed with plain dressing, or the fish 
spread open, and covered with the dressing put on as a top 
layer. Puta little water in the pan, butter, pepper and salt. 
Baste while baking. Time, about fifteen minutes to the pound. 
Scalloped fish, or fish remnants warmed over in various ways 
are almost more appetizing than at their first appearance. 
Any cold fish may be scalloped. Divide it into flakes, roll 
them over in the melted butter, thickened cream, and flavor 
to taste with salt, white or cayenne pepper, minced herbs, a 
pinch of mace, or grated lemon zest. Pack the fish on a bed 


of fine bread crumbs, either in a deep pie plate, or the regular 
scalloped dishes, cover with more bread crumbs, lay bits of 
butter over the surface, and bake until brown. 


Mashed 
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potato may vary the bread crumbs, and tomato sauce be used 
for a seasoning. In New England, at least, cod and haddock 
may be said to be the stand-by fishes. The cod has white 
stripes, the haddock black; the cod is best for boiling, or 
chowder, the haddock for baking, broiling or frying. The 
head and shoulders of the cod are considered the choice for 
eating, but the prudent buyer chooses a cut from the middle 
of the body, where the fish is large. To boil cod, see that the 
fish is scrupulously clean; put it into the kettle with cold, 
well-salted water—or warm, but not boiling water. Skin 
carefully, and boil gently twenty minutes for moderate-sized 
fish. Drain, send to table on a hot napkin, and serve with 
melted butter, oyster or Hollandaise sauce, or with either of 
the following sauces. 

Cream Sauce. 

Melt two ounces of butter in a small stewpan, add a little lemon 
juice, pepper and salt, and the beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir till 
it begins to thicken, then stir it quickly into half a pint of drawn 
butter. 

Gherkin Sauce. 

Mix smoothly one tablespoonful of water with one teaspoonful 
of flour, and put it into a saucepan with two ounces of butter, a 
little salt, some chopped gherkins, or pickled nasturtium seeds. 
Simmer till it thickens, stirring it constantly. 

White Sauce. 

Thicken half a pint of cream with a teaspoonful—rounded—of 
flour, add about two ounces of butter, two chopped young onions— 
four shalots instead, if you have them—a little minced or grated 
lemon peel, and a dust of white pepper; boil, and just before serv- 
ing add the well beaten yolk of an egg, a spoonful of white wine, 
and two spoonfuls of lemon juice. 

The addition of the yolk of an egg, a spoonful of horse- 
radish vinegar, or of soy, or walnut catsup to ordinary drawn 
butter makes a good fish sauce. Where much fish is cooked 
a fish stock should be made by stewing down bones, fins, etc., 
in the water in which fish has been boiled. ‘Add an onion, a 


little thyme, summer savory, or a bay leaf to the stew. 
Strain, when done, and thicken with egg, cream, flour, roux, 


and add butter. Any flavoring liked may be added to this, 
and it not only is an excellent, rich gravy to serve with boiled 
or baked fish, or fish rissoles, but is just what is needed to 
mix with remnants of fish for re-warming, or re-serving in some 
tasteful fashion. Several very appetizing réchauffés are made 
of boiled cod. For one, remove the skin and bones from the 
cod, and breakit into flakes. Strew the bottom of a deep 
pie-plate — earthen — with finely chopped parsley, shalots, 
chives or young onions, add a little grated lemon peel, salt, 
pepper, two tablespoonfuls of cream or good salad oil anda 
little bit of butter. Arrange the fish flakes over this, repeat 
the seasoning, lightly cover with fine bread crumbs and bake 
brown. Serve very hot with slices of lemon. Another is 
Curried Cod. 

For one pound of fish, free from skin and bones, take two ounces 
of butter, one ounce of curry powder, six ounces of finely chopped 
onions, and salt to taste. Melt the butter, add salt, onions and 
powder, and boil thoroughly, else the curry powder will taste raw. 
Putin the cod broken into large flakes ; cook briskly for five minutes, 
stirring constantly. If the curry seems too dry when the fish is 
added, pour in alittle milk, just enough to moisten it, but not tomake 
itsloppy. Pile the curry high in a hot dish, with border of boiled 
rice. To boil rice for curry, wash the rice well, soak it for half an 
hour in warm water, then put it into a stewpan nearly filled with 
boiling water. Boil sharply for a quarter of an hour, drain off the 
water very dry, cover rice with a coarse cloth and let it stand near 
the fire till wanted,—half an hour at least. Take it out of the stew- 
pan with a fork, and pile very lightly in the dish in which it is to 
go to the table. 

Another savory réchauffé is 
Fish and Macaroni. 

For this, cod, or any white boiled fish, serves. Break pipe maca- 
roni into short lengths, drop into salted boiling water and boil till 


tender, but firm to the touch. Drain, and mix with an equal quan- 
tity of flaked fish. Put into a saucepan two ounces of butter, a 
little lemon juice, pepper and salt, add the yolks of two eggs. 
When quite smooth, stir in thoroughly one-half pint of drawn butter, 
then put in the fish and macaroni, and heat it thoroughly in the 
sauce. Pour it into a pudding-dish, keeping it heaped high in the 
center, cover it lightly with fine bread crumbs, and brown it deli- 
cately in the oven, or with a salamander, or a hot shovel. 

For breakfast a good réchauffé is 
Kedgeree. 

For this any delicate white fish serves. Boil, as for curry, a tea- 
cupful of rice. Mix two ounces of butter with the hot, drained 
rice, then stir in the fish, flaked, seasoning with salt, white pepper 
and a little cayenne. Stir over the fire till very hot, then quickly 
add two beaten eggs, which must not boil, and serve at once. 

Fish Rissoles. 

These may be made of cod, or any cold fish. Pick the bits fine 
with two forks. To a breakfast cupful of fish, add one heaped 
tablespoonful of bread-crumbs, one teaspoonful of chopped pars- 
ley, a little chopped lemon thyme, a little grated lemon peel, pepper 
and salt to taste, and one ounce of butter. An egg may be added 
at pleasure. Mould into small flat cakes, fry a light brown in 
smoking hot fat, and serve with any preferred fish sauce poured 
round them in the dish. 

Fish and Rice Croquettes. 

To one breakfast cupful of any remnants of fish add two or three 
tablespoonfuls of boiled rice, a /é¢#¢#/e onion chopped and fried, one 
ounce of butter, a /#//e sugar, pepper and salt to taste, a grating of 
nutmeg, and a few bread crumbs. Warm, mix well with one or 
two yolks of eggs, make up into balls, fry brown, and serve with 
mashed potatoes. 

SALT COD. 

Salt cod is perhaps most acceptably served in three ways— 
boiled, broiled, and fried in cakes, or balls. In the writers’ 
household, from time immemorial, a relished dinner has been 
boiled, floury potatoes, codfish soaked in one or two waters, 
according to its saltness, a long forenoon on the back part of 
the stove, brought, finally to the boiling point, left for a 
moment, then drained, and served with potatoes round the 
edge of the dish. To accompany this a thick cream sauce, 
with an egg hard-boiled and chopped within it, or drawn 
butter with pickled nasturtiums, is made ready, and boiled 
beets, sliced, buttered while hot, sugared slightly, and then 
covered with vinegar. 

Broiled Salt Codfish. 

This-is keenly appreciated sometimes by a capricious or a con- 
valescing appetite. To prepare it takea piece of the thickest part of 
the fish and soak it twenty-four hours. Remove the bones then so 
far as can be and leave the fish in good-sized flakes, and broil in 
the frying-pan slightly buttered. Brown both sides, then add a 
small teacupful of real, or mock cream, a tablespoonful of butter, a 
little white pepper, and let it stew gently for afew moments. Send 
to table with baked potatoes, and the bread to be eaten with it 
should be of unbolted wheat meal, or the simple, unmatchable 
Rhode Island johnny-cake. 

FISH-BALLS. 

It is perhaps needless to give a recipe for fish-balls as 
several good ones have lately appeared in Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
inc. The writer prefers an egg used in mixing them, and 
they are prettier to be shaped not larger than an English 
walnut. Smoking hot fat to drop them into is their supreme 
requisite. If it is of the right temperature they will be so dry 
as not to need draining. Ata very elegant table in Newport 
last summer some perfectly browned tiny balls were served. 
Their looks were irresistible, but on pressing the fork on one, 
to break it apart, at least a tablespoonful of fat flowed all 
over the plate. 


Baked Fish. 

Haddock, blue-fish, and black-fish are best baked. Stuff the 
fish, sew it up, rub a little salt over it, dredge well with flour and 
put some butter in the bake-pan. Baste frequently, and dredge 
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after each basting. A moderate sized fish will bake in half an hour 
ina hot oven. Serve with any good fish sauce. 

Herrings and mackerel are very good baked to be eaten cold. 
They must be washed, boned, and the heads cut off. Mix, on a 
large plate, a good supply of salt, black pepper, a little cayenne 
and allspice. Press the inside of the herring on this mixture, roll 
up the fish, and tie with twine. Pack the fish in an earthen jar, 
with a few bay leaves, fill the jar with vinegar, and bake in a slow 
oven. These will keep some days if covered. 

Broiled Fish. 

Mackerel and shad are at their best broiled, and, perhaps, too, 
trout and perch. Clean, wash, wipe dry, split, sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and broil over a clear fire. Either shad or mackerel 
is good broiled whole. The shad should be stuffed, or filled with 
its own roe; the mackerel have a deep cut made on either side 
the back bone, ata half inch distance from it, and the whole 
length of the fish. Into the cuts put, with a feather, a little cayenne 
mixed with salt. Wrap in thickly buttered writing paper, twisting 
the ends, and broil over a moderate fire,—the shad one hour, the 
mackerel half an hour. Serve the shad with caper sauce, or drawn 
butter to which has been added a little cayenne and lemon juice. 

Sea bass and halibut, good in any way, are perhaps often- 
est treated as a “ pan fish; ” that is to say, dipped in sifted 
meal, strewn with salt, and fried brown in the hot fat where 
salt pork has been fried. The bass is, of course, whole; the 
halibut in thick steaks, or cut in pieces about three inches 
square. 

Smelts, also, are a “ pan fish.” They should be dredged 
with flour, fried in salad oil, drained, piled high on a hot nap- 
kin, garnished with parsley, and sent to table very hot. To 
be eaten with lemon juice. 

The head and shoulders of salmon are cheaper than the 
middle cut, and very excellent eating boiled, and served with 
white or Hollandaise sauce, or sliced and broiled, and served 
with any salad inseason. Halibut neck, too, is good broiled, 
buttered, salted, peppered, and sent to table with lemon 
juice, or dressed fresh tomatoes. Left over bits of fresh 
salmon, or canned salmon may be served with lettuce and 
mayonnaise dressing, or scallops. 

Halibut, haddock, bass, any of the firm-fleshed fishes, make 
excellent chowder. Butter may be used in place of pork for 
the chowder, and onions omitted if onions are disliked. 

Fish Chowder. 

The ordinary chowder is made by slicing, say, a half pound of 
fresh pork and frying it in achowder kettle. Remove the pork, put 
in a plate upside down to prevent burning, and-arrange, in layers, 
sliced raw potatoes, onions, and fish, or chopped hard-shell clams, 
seasoning with salt and pepper, and covering with water. Boil un- 
tilonions and potatoes are thoroughly cooked. A little while be- 
fore it is done, add pilot crackers. Some add chopped parsley, 
sliced tomatoes, wine, milk, and thicken with flour, but these are 
considered very heterodox innovations in regions where the 
chowder is indigenous. 

DRIED SALMON. 

This makes a nice relish, or even, served with egg sauce 
and mashed potatoes, a good dinner dish. Cut in pieces, 
twist in oiled writing paper, and just warm thoroughly 
through upon a broiler. Or it may be soaked, and boiled 
like fresh fish. 

SHELL FISH. 

As for the dainty dishes that may be made with shell fish 
of all kinds, surely, their name is legion. Fortunately some 
of the very best of these, even from an epicure’s point of 
view, oysters roasted, broiled, steamed, panned, clams roasted 
and boiled, are best also in a sanitary sense. 

Roasted Oysters. 

These should be served on the deep half-shell, with accompany- 
ing salt, pepper, slices of lemon and thin brown bread and butter. 
And both roasted and broiled oysters are best eaten in the room in 
which they are cooked. 


It seems superfluous to give recipes for boiling, roasting or 


steaming oysters, but here is a recipe for panning oysters— 
from an unidentified source, but certainly good. 
Panning Oysters. 

Preliminary: Have some toast nicely made, the oysters drained 
and freed from any suspicion of a bit of shell. For a solid pint of 
oysters put two rounding tablespoonfuls of butter in a stewpan, 
and let it begin to brown over a hot fire. Then put in the dry oys- 
ters, and stir until their edges begin to curl. Add a wine-glassful 
of Madeira (may be omitted), pour over the toast and serve in- 
stantly. 


Fried oysters are wicked things, and stewed ones tolerably 
indigestible, but here is a recipe for a palatable, and innocent 
as may be, oyster stew. 

Stewed Oysters. 

Allow ten oysters, good size, to each person. Put the liquor (a 
teacupful for three) in a stewpan, one-half teacupful of water, a little 
salt, pepper, and a teaspoonful of powdered cracker for each person. 
Boil, and the moment it boils pour in the oysters. The instant 
these begin to boil, count thirty seconds, and remove from the fire. 
In the tureen have cream or milk, a tablespoonful for each person, 
pour the oysters in, stir, and serve at once. 


BROILED OR STEAMED OYSTERS. 


These are very nice, put upon buttered toast, lightly 
sprinkled with salt and pepper, a cup of hot, rich cream 
poured over, and kept hot until the moment of serving. 
Oyster Patties. 

Beard two dozen oysters, boil the beards in water, remove when 
the goodness is extracted, put in the oysters (cut each in three 
pieces), two ounces of butter, a wine-glassful of cream, a little 
grated lemon peel, salt, cayenne and white pepper; boil five min- 
utes, take off from the fire and add one teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Line some small patty-pans with puff paste, put into each a bit 
of bread, cover with paste and bake light brown. When done, 
take a thin slice of paste from the top, with a teaspoon scoop out 
the bread and inner paste, leaving a shell, and fill with the oyster 
mixture. 

ABOUT CLAMS. 

Roast clams are only to be tasted in ideal goodness at the 
seaside bake, or Squantum. Clam soup is so digestible and 
so tempting to a capricious appetite that a recipe must 
be given. 

Clam Soup. 

Chop the clams, strain the liquor and add to the meat, adding 
one quart of water to every dozen large plump clams. Let the 
whole simmer, but not boil, for one and a half hours. By this time 
it should resemble a thick broth. Season to taste with butter, salt 
and pepper, pour in a tureen, and send to table with dice of thor- 
oughly toasted, buttered bread. 

Clam Fritters. 

Cut the clams, if large, stir them into a batter made of half a pint 
of flour, one gill of milk, one-half gill of clam liquor and one egg. 
Drop the batter by tablespoonfuls into boiling lard, turning them 
while cooking. 

LOBSTERS. 

The somewhat ill-famed lobster is oftenést served in salad, 
which hardly needs a recipe, but lobster croquettes are only 
less good than those of chicken. 


| Lobster Croquettes. 


Take the meat from the shell, chop fine, mix with a little salt, 
pepper and powdered mace. Add to the meat one-fourth as much 
bread crumbs, make it up into balls with melted butter, brush the 
balls with yolk of egg, roll lightly in crumbs, and fry. Serve with 
gravy, or, if dry, with parsley garnish. 


CRABS. 


The crab is both more digestible and of more delicate 
flavor than the lobster. It requires a little longer boiling 
than the lobster. Here is a very nice dish of 


Stuffed Crab. 
Boil the crabs, carefully keeping the shell whole, rub the meat 
fine with salad oil, add one-fourth fine bread crumbs, a little 
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cayenne, the grated rind and juice of a lemon, a dust of nutmeg, 
and a little sweet cream. Mix, replace in the shells, dust with 
bread crumbs or powdered cracker, dot bits of butter over, and 
brown in the oven. Garnish with parsley and lemon to serve. 
Lobster may be used instead of crab, but cream must then be used 
instead of salad oil. 

Cold Crab. 

Pick out all the meat from the fine large crab with a silver fork. 
Take out the meat of the claws, chop, and mix all with the con- 
tents of the cart. Mingle with this enough good salad dressing to 
thoroughly flavor the crab, put it back into the cart, heaping it in 
the center, and put sliced lemon round the edge. 

Scollops are frequently fried golden brown in butter— 
naughty, but nice. They, too, should be garnished with 
lemon and parsley. 

SHRIMP. 

The canned shrimps are so exceedingly well preserved that 
they deserve to be better known to Northern housekeepers 
inland. In an emergency they are admirable, being at once 
ready to serve in salad, or to be easily and swiftly tossed into 
a dainty hot dish. Thana shrimp salad, nothing is prettier. 
Arrange individual salads—three or four pink shrimps ina 
cup of the heart leaves of lettuce, or in salad bowl, heaping 
shrimps on a bed of lettuce garnished with slices of tomato. 
The dressing may be mayonnaise, or simple vinegar, oil, 
salt and pepper. 

Buttered Shrimps. 

Chop the shrimps coarsely. Put them into a saucepan with a 
piece of butter, a little cayenne, and sufficient beaten eggs to 
thicken the mixture. Simmer, stirring one way. When hot and 
sufficiently thick serve on slices of buttered toast. 

Shrimp Puffs. 

Mince them rather fine, add a little butter, salt and curry powder 
enough to season. Make a paste of flour and water, roll very thin, 
cut in three-inch squares. Put on each a little of the shrimp mix- 
ture, wet the edges, and fold over into tri-cornered shape, pressing 
the edges tightly together. Fry in boiling fat till light brown, and 
send to table on a hot napkin. 

A fish which is not fish at all is so popular where known, on 
Fridays and abstinence days, that perhaps it may be allowed 
to close this paper of formulas and suggestions. 

Mock Smelts. 

Make noodles, as for soup,—three eggs, a teaspoonful of salt, flour 
to make a stiff dough. Beat thoroughly with the rolling-pin. Cut 
in four pieces, roll till thin as paper, spread on paper or towel to 
dry, but not dry enough to break when rolled up. With a very 
sharp knife shave the roll into the thinnest possible rings, and 
shake these out lightly to dry, and boil them five minutes in salted 
water, the water boiling when they are dropped in. Have ready, 
in a frying-pan, a pint of bread-crumbs browned in butter size of a 
large egg. Skim out the noodles into the bread crumbs, pour over 
them a cupful of cream or rich milk, let it heat, and send to table. 


Very good as a main dish for a family luncheon. 
—Narragansett. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


AFTER DINNER. 


When Bridget strikes for wages, 
And the waitress is apout ; 
When the baby has a tumble, 
And the heater fire goes out; 
Oh, never tell your husband 
Of your troubles manifold, 
Until he’s had his dinner,— 
Then—he’s not as apt to scold. 


When you see an Easter bonnet, 
That quite drives you to despair, 
With just the trimming on it 
That'll set off your eyes and hair; 
Don't say one word to husband 
Till his porter-house is down, 
Then I know you'll gain the treasure 
And be the happiest wife in town. 
—Tone L. Jones. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


OAKES, PIES, PUDDINGS AND ORULLERS. 


CHOICE AND RELIABLE RECIPES. 
Spice Cake. 


One cupful of light brown sugar and half a cupful of butter 
beaten toa cream, the yolks of two eggs beaten, half a cupful of sour 
milk; next stir in half a cupful of sifted flour, a cupful of stoned 
raisins, chopped fine, one teaspoonful of ground cloves, one of cin- 
namon, and a little nutmeg. Next add the whites of two eggs well 
beaten, enough flour to thicken, and half a teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in hot water. Stir well. 

Plain Fruit Cake. 

Four cupfuls of light brown sugar, one and a half cupfuls of 
butter,—the butter and sugar creamed together,—six eggs, the 
yolks beaten separately and added next, two cupfuls of sweet milk. 
Sift and stir in slowly six and a half cupfuls of flour which has four 
and a half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder sifted and mixed through 
it, two teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, one of cloves and half a nutmeg, 
one pound of stoned raisins chopped fine, mix a little flour with 
them and stir into the batter. Slice a little citron into the cake, 
and lastly beat the whites of the six eggs toa stiff froth and stir 
in. If not stiff enough, add alittle more flour. This will make 
two good sized loaves. Bake a trial cake in a teacup to see if the 
oven is of right temperature. Grease the tins well and then line 
the bottom with white paper, greased. Bake in a slow oven, and if 
the oven gets too hot on top, cover the cakes with a thin piece of 
brown paper. Try with a broom splint. It requires a longer time 
to bake a cake with fruit in than one without. 

Bread Fruit Cake, 

Two cupfuls of very light bread dough, one cupful of light brown 
sugar, three eggs well beaten, half a cupful of butter, half a nutmeg, 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of allspice, one 
and a half cupfuls of stoned raisins, chopped, two tablespoonfuls 
of jelly. After putting it in the tin, let it rise half an hour ina 
warm place before baking. First cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether and mix with the dough. 


Coffee Cake, with no coffee in it. 

One pint of flour, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
one egg beaten well and added. Mix with cold water to form a 
soft dough; grease a biscuit tin and pour into it; melt a table- 
spoonful of butter and pour over the dough, sprinkling a layer of 
white sugar over the top and a little ground cinnamon and bake. 
This is to be eaten warm for breakfast with coffee. Break instead 
of cutting it. 

Fried Cakes.—A recipe which is forty years old. 

Take a two-quart basin even full of flour, put it in a new pan and 
pour in the center two teacupfuls of sour cream, two cupfuls of 
buttermilk, one and a half cupfuls of sugar, two eggs, two tea- 
spoonfuls of soda dissolved in hot water, half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Mix with the hands until it is ready to roll out. Fry ina 
kettle of hot lard. 

Prohibition Mince Pies. 

If beef is procured expressly for pies, select a neck piece, or left 
over cold beef may be used. Allow two bowlfuls of chopped meat, 
three bowlfuls of chopped tart apples, half a pound of raisins, quar- 
ter of a pound of citron, one and a half bowlfuls of New Orleans 
molasses, two bowlfuls of light brown sugar, two lemons,—grate 
in the rind (peel and throw away the white which is bitter) and after 
taking out the seeds chop the rest of the lemon fine and add to the 
mince meat. If good coffee left over from breakfast is used adda 
coffeecupful of it to the mixture, if not, make some fresh. Add to 
this four teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, two of cloves, one nutmeg and 
a little salt. The raisins should always be added last. 

Batter Pudding. 

One cupful of buttermilk, half a cupful of white sugar, half a cup- 
ful of melted butter, two eggs, beaten; stir in sifted flour until 
thick as cake, and a heaping teaspoonful of soda dissolved in hot 
water. If it is preferred to use sweet milk take one and a half tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder mixed in flour instead of soda. Stir in 
a cupful anda half of fresh berries or cherries (raisins will do). 
When fresh berries cannot be had use canned fruit. Grease a two- 
quart basin and pour the batter in it; have ready a kettle of boiling 
water and a steamer over it. Allow ten minutes for it to heat 
through, then steam an hour and a half. Do not uncover until 
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done. Serve with sauce made from the following: One teacupful 
of white sugar, two-thirds of a cupful of butter, one tablespoonful 
of flour; beat all together until smooth; add three gills of boiling 
water, stirring all the while, then boil over the stove from five to 
ten minutes. A little berry juice gives a nice color, and for flavor 
grate a little nutmeg in. 

Crullers. 

Three eggs well beaten, two cupfuls of white sugar, one cupful 
of butter, one pint of sweet milk, quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, 
alittle nutmeg or cinnamon; thicken with flour (which has three 
teaspoonfuls of baking-powder mixed through it), enough to make 
a dough of the consistency of fried cake mixture, roll and cut in 
oblong pieces about three inches wide and three and a half long, 
cut three long slits two and a half inches long in each one, drop 
into hot lard to fry same as doughnuts. 

—Mrs. M. J. Ashton. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


A CERAMIO DEBATE. 


One day there was disturbance on the quiet pantry shelf; 
And lo, it all proceeded from a saucy little elf, 

Who perched upon the silver to show his gaudy wings 

And laughed to hear the discord among my lady’s things ! 
For many things of value bedecked that quiet place, 
Heirlooms, and ancient china of inimitable grace ; 

To set these, all, so by the ears was a miserable task, 

And the sprite, who undertook it, wore a prudent little mask! 


But ah, the mischief-maker! I think ’twas Puck, himself,— 

So comical his attitudes, presiding on the shelf! 

The moving spirit, he, of this irascible debate 

Between the modern silver and that of hoary date. 

“Such queer, old-fashioned figures I’m sure we never meet !”’ 
Cried a lovely, stylish Sugar-bowl,—forgetting to be sweet, — 
**No, not at any ‘ five o’clock,’ or fashionable tea! 

You’re fearfully behind the times! Why can’t you learn of me?” 


“ Because your pertness, Madam, we utterly despise! ”’ 

Cried a solid silver Pitcher, which had been a college prize ; 
Much battered, now, it seemed to be,—about its haughty ndse,— 
As if base-ball or polo had taught it modern woes. 

But, full of wrath, it sputtered and ready war did wage, 


Raving anent “ the plated cheat’ of a mercenary age ! 
Its decorations, “‘ petty daubs of every school-girl brush!” 
At form so far from beauty “‘a Grecian Urn would blush!” 


The ancient china quite agreed with every word he said; 
But the Dresden and the Sévres laughed. These demoiselle, high-bred, | 
Satiric cried, ‘‘ Mais, guel dommage! Such anciently attacked ! 
See them, despite their lineage, laid on the shelf—and cracked!”’ 
“*T well remember how ’twas «dlone,”’ put in the Salad Bowl; 

“* How angry Madame was, the day when Sally broke the whole! 
For Sally, she was pretty,—yet silly, too, withal,— , 
And, thinking of her lovers, she let the waiter fall. 


But oh, it cut me to the heart! that poor child, once so gay, 

She loved her mother o’er the seas! She sent her gold, that day! 
But Madame valued the porcelain! ’twas priceless and a gift ; 
While blue-eyed girls were plenty,—this maid, ‘a poor makeshift!’ 
“Keep cool!” said the Ice-cream dish. ‘* The wrath of Madame B., 
’ Twas vulgar! Yes, extremely!” Still, the bowl wound up his plea. 
“She sent her off upon the streets without a single cent :— 

I fear me ’twas a tragedy the day that Sally went!” 


But, while this burning question was making such ado 

And keeping all a-bubble in a sort of Irish stew, 

A connoisseur, a man of mark, was thither sent to find 

The gem of the collection, best suited to his mind. 

The modern ware he set aside, regardless of its cost ! 

The elegant cracked china, the tea-pot,—cover lost,— 

He disapproved ;—but spied, at length, the good old Salad Bowl, 
Which never made pretensions, and joy o’erbrimmed his soul. 


“’Tis plain, but very beautiful,” he said, as critics will ; 
“In finest preservation! A grand old fellow still ! 
I claim it as the best of all! To be of use on earth 


Is better than to boast ourselves of daintiness or birth.’ 

Nor did these honors change its mien or break its gracious calm! 
Its plain good sense had fitted it to wear the princely palm. 

“My highest claims,” it gently said, with a very ancient bow, 

“ Are those of patient service and solid value now.” 


—Caroline D. Swan, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PRAOTIOAL FLOWER GARDENING. 


THE OvuT-DooR GARDEN. 
AWS HE Bible begins and ends in a garden. 
\ The “beloved disciple” saw in the 
m\ vision on Patmos “The tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits 
and yielded her fruit every month: 
and the leaves of the tree were for 
the healing of the nations.” The 
prophets borrowed their imagery 
from the oak, the olive, the apple, 
the vine, the rose of Sharon, and 
the lily-of-the-valley. The Psalmist 
says, “‘ As for man his days are as 
grass, as a flower of the field so he 
flourisheth.”” Solomon seems to have been the first botanist. 
“ And he spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon 
even to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” He who 
spake “as never man spake” took for the subject of many of 
his parables the trees, and flowers of the field. 

There has been no literature from Bible times down through 
the centuries without flowers. From the earliest poets until 
the present time flowers have inspired and entered into many 
of our best poems. Chaucer, Spencer, Cowper, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Shelley, Moore, Burns, Mary Howitt, Browning, 
Hawthorne, Bryant, Whittier, Longfellow, Tennyson and 
others have been inspired by flowers. How much is crowded 
into the following lines by Tennyson: 


“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


From the earliest ages flowers have been associated with the 
tender sentiments of the heart. 


“The meanest flower that blows can give, 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


We as a people are beginning to realize how much shrub- 
bery and flowers add to the beauty of our homes. A fine tree, 
a group of shrubs, handsome flower-beds, and clinging vines, 


| 
adorn the finest mansion, and the humblest cottage becomes 


attractive when embowered in vines and shrubbery. Every 


' year we see more trees, shrubs, and plants growing: in our 


country. In a preface to the American edition of “The 
Theory of Horticulture,” written by John Lindley, 1859, 
Mr. A. J. Downing, a noted horticulturist in his day, said: 
“Within the last ten years the taste for horticultural pursuits 
has astonishingly increased in the United States. There are 
at the present moment at least twelve societies in different 
parts of the Union devoted to the improvement of gardening, 
and to the dissemination of information on this subject.” If 
he were alive to-day, what would he think to see the hundreds 
of societies that have sprung up in the thirty years past since 
this was written, the green-houses built, the growth of the 
florists’ business, the nurseries established, the millions of 
plants sold every year? Then there are so many kinds of 
plants grown now. One takes up a catalogue of seeds and 
plants and finds between its covers a bewildering variety of 
annuals, biennials, perennials, tender bedding-plants, hardy 
spring and summer blooming bulbs, tender summer blooming 
bulbs, and tuberous rooted plants, hardy and tender climbers, 
dwarf and tall shrubbery—all illustrated in the highest style 
of the engraver’s art and furnished with glowing descriptions. 
One does not know what, or what not to choose, unless well 
posted as to the different varieties of plants. Beginning with 
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annuals, let us say something about selection and planting of 
the same. 

What is an annual? A plant grown from seed. It comes 
up, grows, blooms, perfects seed, and dies all in the few short 
weeks of summer. Annuals are divided into hardy, half 
hardy, and tender. Hardy annuals can be planted in the 
open ground in April, half-hardy and tender are planted in 
boxes in the house and set out when all danger of frost is 
over. Some of our prettiest summer flowers come from seed, 
like the aster, verbena, petunia and pansy. If you have time, 
and patience, plant seeds, otherwise let them alone and buy 
your seedlings. Every year thousands of packets of seeds are 
sown that never come up, and the ones who sow them are dis- 
gusted with the seeds and seedsmen too. Where is the 
trouble? It generally lies with the one who sows, although 
I do not doubt some seeds are poor, yet if we buy of a re- 
liable dealer the trouble is most likely to be nearer home. A 
lady was complaining that she had bought packet after packet 
of petunia seed and sowed it, and yet had never raised a 
plant. I enquired as to her method of planting, and found 
that she had planted the seed about an inch in depth. No 
wonder she could not raise anything. Just think fora mo- 
ment. Take a petunia seed, lay it on the palm of your hand, 
a tiny brown seed so small that one can scarcely see it. What 
possibilities lie within it? Rightly treated, the brown en- 


_velope will burst, tiny green fingers will reach up, tiny white 


feet will push down and take hold, and the plant will grow, 
leaf, bud, blossom, and bear seed—a hundred fold, 


‘* Whose seed is in itself.” 


Did you ever think of it? That one plant grown from such 
a tiny seed will reproduce itself a hundred times. 
“ A wonderful thing is a seed, 
The one thing deathless forever; 
The one thing changeless— utterly true; 
Forever old and forever new, 
And fickle and faithless never.” 


If one really loves the work (then it is no longer work, but 
pieasure) then it is a real pleasure to plant, water, and watch 
the tiny seedlings and see them grow into stout, healthy plants. 

This is one way to sow seeds successfully: Boxes two or 
three inches deep are filled with garden loam, a little sand 
passed through a coarse sieve (a bit of wire netting will 
answer) to take out stones and all coarse pieces of soil. It 
should be fine and soft. Fill the boxes within half an inch, 
take a smooth piece of board and press the soil down hard 
and smooth. If dry, water and allow it to soak away before 
sowing. Sprinkle the seeds on evenly. Seeds the size of 
aster, verbena, stocks, cover by sprinkling on the fine soil, 
just to cover them out of sight. Seeds like petunia do not 
cover, but lay a pane of glass over to keep in the moisture. 
Place the boxes in the kitchen window, or where they will be 
kept warm. If the soil gets dry it should be watered with a fine 
sprinkler. After the seeds are up they need watching. If 
they dry up once they are gone. If the sun shines on 
them too hot they wither away. After they put out three 
pairs of leaves they should be separated and put into other 
boxes about an inch apart. After transplanting they must 
be shaded from the hot sun until they take hold of the soil. 

Plants like the aster, verbena, phlox, and pansy, are benefited 
by transplanting once or twice. It makes good stocky plants 
of them, while poppies, candytuft, mignonette, are tap-rocted 
and the seeds should be planted in the beds where they are to 
grow. Tap-rooted means that they have one long root and but 
few short roots, while an aster, or pansy has many short roots 
near the surface which hold the earth when they are taken up. 
After the ground gets warm and the cold weather is really gone, 
the seedlings can be set out in the beds. Choose a cloudy day, 


or after the sun goes down, for this work. Asters and verbe- 
nas should be set one foot apart, and they want plenty of room. 
After setting out, water and shade when the sun is out for 
three or four days, uncovering at night. If you wish annuals 
to bloom well pick off all faded flowers, and do not let them 
go toseed. As soon as they do this their mission is done. 

Sweet peas should be planted early in the spring just as 
soon as the ground is dry enough to be worked. No matter 
if it is cold, or the ground freezes after they are planted. A 
sunny place should be selected, a trench six inches deep dug, 
some fine manure placed in it, covered from sight with earth, 
then the peas put in thickly, covered about two inches and 
the soil pressed firmly down with a hoe. As soon as they are 
up two inches draw up the earth on each side of the row; this 
helps support the roots and keep them moist. Soaking the 
seed helps them to come up quickly. The prettiest way to 
grow them is to set posts and fasten galvanized wire netting 
five or six feet high to it, and plant the peas on each side of 
it. By July it will be a solid hedge. One thing more: Pick 
the flowers freely if you would keep them blooming, and 
never let one go to seed. Keep them well watered in dry 
weather. Nasturtiumsand morning glories grow finely planted 
in the same manner, only in planting put them in one inch 
deep. 

A biennial is a plant grown from seed. It makes a growth 
the first season, lives through the winter, blooms the second 
season, perfects seed and dies. The hollyhock is one of the 
best biennial plants. Canterbury bells, foxgloves and sweet 
Williams belong to this class. Sometimes they will live over 
another season if divided after blooming, but it is best to sow 
the seed every year the same as hardy annuals. A perennial 
is a plant that lives many years. Grown from seed, or in- 
creased by division of the roots. It blooms from seed the 
second season. Seed should be planted in June, and trans- 
planted to a permanent bed when large enough. The plants 
should be divided every third year. As a general thing it is 
best to buy the plants already grown. They are the easiest 
of all plantsto grow. Tender green-house plants, like gera- 
niums, heliotrope, coleus, fuchsias, are set in the ground after 
the season becomes settled and there is no danger of frost. 

Tender summer blooming bulbs like gladiolus, tuberous 
rooted, like dahlias, and tuberoses, are set out at the same 
time as the plants, and taken up again when frosty weather 
kills the foliage. They should have a good start by being 
put into boxes or pots and set in some warm place. ‘This 
class of plants recommend themselves to people who move 
often, as they can be set out in the spring, complete their 
growth, are taken up in the fall and stored away until another 
season. They also increase by the formation of new bulbs 
and tubers. 

The hardy bulbs, like hyacinths, tulips, crocus, and snow- 
drops, are set out in the fall, bloom in the early spring, die 
down, and are taken up or left in the ground to bloom another 
season. The hardy bulbs, like lilies, are set out in the fall or 
spring and remain in the ground the year round, and should 
not be separated and replanted oftener than once in three 
years. The lilium candidum, often called Easter lily (as 
many of them are forced to bloom for that time), should be 
planted out in August, as the plant is at rest then. In Sep- 
tember it begins to grow, throwing up a crown of green leaves 
which remain green all winter. In the spring the new growth 
comes up and blooms the last of June. 

Hardy climbers can be set out in t°e fall or spring. After 
the leaves have fallen, or before they start in spring is the 
best time, as they are at rest and do not feel the change. 
These climbers live many years and grow more beautiful 
every year. This applies to shrubbery as well. Tender 
climbers are those taken from the green-house and set out in 
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the garden when the weather becomes warm, like maurandya, 
cobea, and many others. These are grown from seeds and 
cuttings. 

Of all this long procession of floral beauties, which shall we 
choose for our garden? That depends. Do you live in a 
rented house and just want something to brighten your yard 
without much expense? A dollar invested in seeds like mign- 
onette, asters, petunias, sweet alyssum, nasturtiums, and 
sweet peas, another dollar in gladiolus, another in dahlias, 
will give you flowers all summer. 

Have you acottage by the sea-shore that you live in just 
during the hot weather? Geraniums and petunias will bloom 
continuously, and stand the salt spray well. The beds will be 
in keeping with the place if they are bordered with large 
round pebbles, or the large sea clam shells; but if one should 
carry the same shells and put them around a flower-bed of a 
suburban cottage they would look out of place. An old 
boat filled with earth and overflowing with petunias looks 
well on the grounds of a sea-shore cottage, especially if quite 
near the water. The gypsy kettle with its tripod of poles 
can be tolerated here if anywhere, but on the lawn of a hand- 
some house it certainly is out of place, as well as the paint- 
kegs and tubs painted in glowing colors that we often see in 
such places. 

Are you just building a home in the country, or the suburb 
of a city where you have considerable room? ‘Then by all 
means set out shrubbery, and perennial plants, as well as the 
shorter lived ones. They will grow for years and become a 
part of your home, each year more beautiful. Plant the 
hardy climbers, like wisteria, akebia, woodbine, clematis, 
and honeysuckles. They add beauty toa house. Many ob- 
ject to having climbers trained on the house, as they are a 
trouble to take down when the house is painted. The galvan- 
ized wire netting makes a fine trellis, will last for years and 
climbers take kindly to it. Fastened on each side of a porch, 
or the side of a long piazza, the climbers can be trained on it 
without touching the woodwork of the house. A cedar post 
set in the ground, and a vine like wisteria or trumpet 
creeper, set out and trained around it, will be a “thing of 
beauty” for years. Ifa tree dies on your grounds do not 
cut it down, but trim it into good shape and plant climb- 
ers around it and let them clamber over it, clasp their arms 
around it and cover it with living beauty. A trumpet creeper 
planted near an evergreen tree on a lawn started on its “own 
hook” and wound itself around the trunk of the tree until it 
reached the very top and then flung out its long slender arms 
adown the branches of the tree. The contrast between the 
somber evergreen and the glossy light green of the climber 
was fine, and the end of every branch was aglow with trump- 
ets of orange-red, making it an object of beauty which could 
be seen a long way off. 

For a bed next a fence, or along a drive-way, a bed of pe- 
rennials give satisfaction, and once planted give very little 
trouble. If a good selection is made, there will be flowers 
nearly the whole season, and if some hardy bulbs are added 
like crocus, snow-drops, narcissus, lilies, crown-imperials, 
and a few plants like salvia and chrysanthemum, bulbs of 
Gladiolus, the bed should be a procession of flowers from 
April to November. Such a bed should be prepared in the 
fall, or very early in spring, thoroughly dug, well mixed with 
old manure. The perennials can be set either spring or fall, 
the bulbs only in the fall, the plants in spring after all danger 
of frost is over. Never have flower-beds dug when the 
ground is wet. It should fall from the spade easily. If wet 
it will dry in lumps, and never be fine as it ought to be. 

Do you live in the city, where your front yard is about the 
size of a tablecloth? The soil is generally poor, so I should 
never try to set a plant in the ground, A rustic stand, or 


large vase is the best, where several plants and vines can be 
massed together. A window-box will hold several more 
plants. If you have a bit of back-yard room (if it is sunny) 
you can have quite a flower-garden. Boxes, old tubs, and 
firkins are not to be despised when filled with rich earth, and 
many annuals will do well in them. Nasturtiums, mauran- 
dias and other vines ask only standing room and can be 
trained on the fence, if the place is sunny. If we have large 
grounds around our houses, we will find that beds of flowers, 
here and there, are more effective than several close together, 
if they have a green lawn for a background. Beds of one 
or two kinds, or varieties of plants, are more effective than 
mixed beds. This is the place where groups of cannas, 
dahlias, caladiums, hollyhocks and other large growing 
plants can be seen to advantage, while in a small yard they 
would have the effect of making it look still smaller. 

—M. J. Plumstead. 
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THE KING'S BIRTHDAY. 


A royal man a birthday had; 

The guests with presents sought 
To celebrate as royally, 

The day with gladness fraught. 


Fame brought her wreath of glist’ning bays 
Perfumed with noble deeds; 

And wealth her horn of plenty poured 
To gratify his needs. 


While Power her steel-clad glove laid down 
Above the glittering sword, 

And Friendship brought her rarest gifts 
To grace the royal board. 


But Love, with modest mien and face, 
Drew back before her king, 

And said, ‘‘ My liege, this little flower 
Is all I have to bring.” 


With courtly grace he took the gifts, 
And, in the cares of State, 

Forgot full soon the loving hands 
Which brought the gifts so late. 


Till in an hour he ne’er had dreamed 
Should come to such as him, 

He sought their aid, the wealth had fled, 
The blade of steel was dim. 


And Friendship’s gifts, disordered now, 
Lay tarnished, ’mid the bays 

Of fame, which withered all and dead, 
But told of other days. 


Far from the hoard of wasted hopes 
A little flower bloomed still, 

A tiny flower of heavenly blue, 
Which time nor change may kill. 


The little rare forget-me-not, 
Which Love one morning brought, 
And which I bring to you, to-day, 
With kindly wishes fraught. 
H. Shannon. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OLD-TIME PROVERBS. 

An attentive ear is the desire of the wise man. 

Let not thine hand be stretched out to receive and shut when 
thou should repay. 

An obstinate heart shall be laden with sorrows, and the wicked 
man shall heap sin upon sin. 

Be not curious in unnecessary matters, for more things are showed 
unto thee than men understand. 

Many are deceived by their own vain opinions, and an evil sus- 
picion hath overthrown their judgment. ; 
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SEASONABLE BREAD AND MEAT. 
DatnTY, REFRESHING MEALS. 

CTOR BREWER, in his “ Diction- 

Wf ary of Phrase and Fable,” says that 
“these words dread and meat tell a 
tale; both mean food in general. 
The Italians and Asiatics eat little 
animal food, and with them the word 
bread stands for food ; so also with 
the poor, whose chief diet it is; but 
the English consume meat very 
plentifully, and this word which 
implies animal food, means simply 
food. In the banquet given to 
Joseph’s brethren the viceroy com- 
manded the servants ‘to set on bread.’ . It is also said of 
fishes, creeping things and crocodiles that God ‘ giveth them 
their meat in due season.’” 

Those who are interested in the study of words will be glad 
to find that the derivation of the words sanctions this usage, 
for the Greek 4700, to eat, and the Welsh maeth, food, very 
much resemble our words bread and meat. 

It is not of philology, however, that I wish to write. 
“ Many words will not fill a bushel,” and even “ good words 
butter no parsnips "—but enough has been said to prove that 
the following recipes, though very miscellaneous, are entitled 
to a place under the head of Bread and Meat. The first 
recalls to my mind a shaded dining-room and the genial party 
of friends with whom I first partook of this dish. It was as 
nectar and ambrosia to us that warm day. I begged the 
recipe and here it is, a ‘ 

Berry Pudding (par excellence). 

Cut stale bread into thin slices, removing the crusts. Take 
blackberries, raspberries and currants in any desired proportion, 
please, but currants should predominate. Put the fruit in a kettle 
and allow it to come to a boil in order to extract some of the juice. 
Arrange bread and fruit in layers, adding sugar ad Jibitum. 
Serve ice cold. 

One of my mother’s favorite breakfast dishes was 
Tomatoes and Eggs. 

One pint of cooked tomatoes; season with salt, pepper and 
butter. Put in a saucepan; when boiling add five or six beaten 
eggs; stir one way for two or three minutes, allowing them just 
time to be well done. 

If you want to prepare a novelty for luncheon or a picnic 
party, perhaps you would like a 
Veal Loaf. 

Three pounds of veal steak, one slice of fat salt pork; chop fine, 
then add three Boston or soda crackers rolled fine, three beaten 
eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, a scant teaspoonful of 
black pepper, one teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, and one table- 
spoonful of sugar. Mould all into a loaf and cover with rolled 
cracker. Moisten several times while baking, with hot water and 
melted butter. Bake slowly for three hours the day before it is to 
be eaten. Serve cold, sliced and garnished. 

Last summer a friend gave me her recipe for 
Spiced Fish. 

lsuurer the bottom of a stone pot, put in a layer of fish, then a 
small quantity of mace and whole allspice. Repeat the layers 
unti! within two inches of the top of the pot; add one and a half 
teaspoo:.fuls of salt, cover with cider vinegar, place a dish over 
the pot and put in the oven with a slow fire for six hours. Fish 
s® prepared makes a convenient and acceptable relish for break- 
fast or tea. It will keep any length of time. Any fish may be pre- 
pared in this way. Blue-back herring are especially fine. 

I wonder if the virtues of pot-roasted beef are known and 
appreciated as they deserve among the readers of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING? It is delicious sliced cold and so makes a 


very desirable Sunday dinner in summer time. We seldom 
cook the finest roast in any other way. If you wish the roast 
rich and gravy with it, use only sufficient water to cook with- 
out burning. When the meat is done, allow all the water to 
cook away and brown the meat down in the pot; then take 
up and make gravy as for an oven-roast. On account of the 
children at home we oftener use a little more water and 
take the meat out of the broth as soon as done, for we prefer 
the bouillon to the gravy. 

The following recipe is a clipping from some paper and is 
credited to R. S. D., South Portsmouth, R. I. I do not know 
how long it has been in my possession, but I do know that 
whenever we have these particular muffins the family unite in 
singing the praises of R.S. D. I like the recipe because it 
has no shortening and is so quickly prepared. 

Delicious Graham Muffins. 

One pint of milk, two beaten eggs, two cupfuls of Graham flour, 
one heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder, and one teaspoonful of 
salt. Bake in a quick oven fifteen or twenty minutes. This quan- 
tity makes twelve baked in common sized gem-pans. 

Did you ever make gingerbread, using Graham instead of 
white flour? If you never did, try it and you will be sure to 
repeat the experiment. 

To the inexperienced let me say a word about mixing 
gingerbread. In my early housekeeping days, I regret to 
say, I had several cakes with dark spots scattered through 
them because I sprinkled the spices on the shortening instead 
of mixing molasses and spices thoroughly before adding the 
other ingredients. A little salt is a great improvement to 
any gingerbread. 

The labor of cooking in hot weather may be greatly re- 
duced by management and forethought. I often find it a 
great help to mix this gingerbread when clearing away the 
tea things. The kitchen is then cool and comfortable, no 
other work is pressing and the batter can be poured into the 
pans and set in the cellar over night ready to bake by the 
morning fire. 

Gingerbread. 

This recipe is good and requires neither milk nor eggs: Two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a scant cupful of molasses, one-half cup- 
ful each of shortening and cold water, one teaspoonful of ginger, 
one teaspoonful of mixed spices, two teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, a little salt, and flour to make a proper batter. 

We usually cook oatmeal by the excellent rule given in 
Goop HousEKEEPING, 7z: One cupful of oat-meal to four 
cupfuls of water; but in summer we like to use five cupfuls of 
water to one of oat-meal ; cook it when preparing supper and 
set it away to have cool and delicious for breakfast. If prop- 
erly cooked this makes a jelly that looks well moulded and 
turned out. It will keep its form and is more delicate than 
the other way. 

Now that warmer weather is near at hand let us give our 
households dainty, refreshing meals and at the same time 
study how to save labor and fuel. 

—Elsie Havens. 
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NEW DESSERT DISHES—PHILOSOPHIOALLY SPEAKING. 


To BE SERVED IN “ THE HOMES OF THE WORLD.” 


The smallest leaf affords protection to the fruit within its care. 

Hands unused to rough toil may throw a plank to a drowning 
man. 

The position of a single tree may determine the state of a mighty 
forest. 

As in manhood the garments we wore in childhood are laid aside 
as ill-suited to our person, so in going down to the grave, worldly 
acquisitions are as incapable of covering our spiritual nakedness. 

—Asa Harlin. 
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OUR OHILDREN AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
Ill. 
Foop FOR INFANTS. 


T is usually conceded that the child brought 
up on nature’s food is healthiest, strongest 
and least trouble; but when, as often hap- 
pens, the necessity arises for supplying other 
nourishment, the question of what that nour- 
ishment shall be, is often a serious one and 
by injudicious judgment the health and di- 
gestion of many a strong, robust baby is so 
undermined that the child is reduced to a 
puny, fretful infant with whom nothing can 
be found to agree. So much wholesale ad- 
vice is always offered by well-meaning but 
thoughtless friends that the inexperienced 

mother is often entirely at sea to know what to try first and 

the hapless infant is treated to this, that and the other for 
periods varying from twenty-four hours to three days. 

In selecting a food for trial, above all things choose care- 
fully and then give that choice a fair trial of from two to three 
weeks unless you find your little one perceptibly losing by it. 
You can hardly expect a child to gain from the use of a new 
article of diet in less time than that, and so long as it seems 
to agree with him and he does not lose by its use, it is safe to 
conclude that at the end of a few weeks’ time you will see a 
gain. Be wary, too, of changing if you are using something 
whereby the child gains at all,—rather for a few months let 
the increase be slow but sure, than to experiment for the sake 
of finding something that will make the flesh increase rapidly ; 
many are the children with fat, chubby cheeks and limbs who 
are not nearly as strong or healthy with their white, soft flesh 
as those with less outward appearance of health whose flesh 
is firm and whose muscles are strong. Every child is “a law 
unto itself”? as regards physical as well as moral treatment, 
and the food that agrees so perfectly with one, may prove 
most injurious to another; consequently advice as to the kind 
of food is nearly as worthless as it is cheap. 

There is only one thing to do to help the anxious mother 
in her search for the right article, and that is to add a few 
more suggestions to those she has undoubtedly already re- 
ceived, and name some of those foods most favorably looked 
upon at present, perhaps mentioning something she has not 
known of, the merits of which she can best decide upon. 
Sometimes one part of cow’s milk to two of water and sweet- 
ened with lactine proves good; this should be less diluted as 
the child needs more nourishment until pure milk is given. 

Again, condensed milk is “ the best thing I ever tried.” Bar- 
ley water and milk is often used zx egual parts with success, or, 
where it does not prove too laxative, oatmeal gruel made very 
thin and strained carefully into one or two parts of milk; 
sometimes the laxative effect of this latter wholesome food 
can be overcome by scalding or even boiling the milk. The 
gruel should be boiled two hours and enough can be made at 
a time to last two days if kept in cool, fresh air, but it is far 
better to make it fresh each day. When I say boiled two hours 
I mean actually bubbling that long, with water added from 
time to time if necessary to keep it thin. When the child 
does not seem capable of digesting milk in any form, a tea- 
spoonful of lime water added to the food may prove an effec- 
tive aid to digestion. 

After milk and gruels come in endless procession the patent 
foods. Care should be exercised in the cooking of patent 
foods to over-time them rather than take them from the fire 
too soon, for most of them need considerably more cooking 
than the directions indicate. 

There are many physicians and nurses of the present de- 


cade who hold that when cow’s milk is used it should be that 
from a good reliable dairy rather than the milk of one cow, 
arguing that unless that one be directly under the surveillance 
of her owner as regards food and exercise, it is better to have 
milk from several, so that if that from one is not just what it 
should be the consequent bad effect will be neutralized by 
that of the others. Neither should it be the aim to secure the 
richest milk, for the little stomach can rarely bear it. 

The throwing up coagulated milk is by no means an indi- 
cation that the food is not agreeing with the child,—rather 
the reverse, for if the milk comes up unsoured it is a very 
good sign that it is undigested; if the stomach performs its 
functions well and regularly it is a pretty safe index to the 
child’s physical condition, and no trouble need be appre- 
hended until there is marked irregularity there. 

One of the first requisites for a bottle-fed child is to have, at 
least two bottles which must be kept scrupulously clean, and 
instead of the uncleanly, long rubber tubes with nipple at- 
tached, use merely a black rubber nipple fitted on to the neck 
of the bottle. These nipples can be easily kept clean by im- 
mersing them in a cup of cold water to which a pinch of soda 
has been added and letting them stand till wanted; the bottle, 
too, after having been thoroughly scalded out should be filled 
with cold water containing soda, and allowed to stand. If 
the milk sours in the bottle a little rice shaken in the water, 
or, better still, a little white sand, will clean it effectually. 

The intervals of giving food should be very regular and not 
too frequent, though the frequency must, in part, be governed 
by the child’s constitution; a delicate child cannot always 
take enough at one time to last the ordinary interval between 
meals. For the first few weeks every hour is not too often, 
but this should soon give place to every two hours in a healthy 
child, and at three months, two hours and a half or three 
hours should be allowed to elapse between meals. But what- 
ever may be the interval decided upon, let it always be the 
same, excepting only such times as the child is sleeping; an 
infant’s sleep should never be disturbed for food or medicine. 

Be not discouraged if, after a few months successful trial 
of one kind of food, the child refuses to take it any longer,— 
he merely rebels against too much monotony of diet, and 
what may have been experimented with unsuccessfully before, 
may be now found very satisfactory. 

As soon as the teeth make their appearance little changes 
can be made in the diet with good effect ; bread and milk and 
then thin mush and milk can be given once a day, this giving 
place, after the stomach teeth are through, to the yolk of a 
soft boiled egg and bowl of mush in the morning, a glassful 
or bottleful of milk about eleven o’clock, a bowl of bread and 
milk in the middle of the afternoon, and another glassful of 
milk just before going to bed at night. This should consti- 
tute sufficient nourishment for the twenty-four hours, and yet 
there are some children who at overa year old insist upon 
having a bottle of milk once during the night and seem really 
to need it. The bread and milk can be varied at the age of 
fifteen months by a bowl of clear bouillon, or broth and 
bread. A little ripe fruit can be given now, and simple rice, 
custard, or tapioca puddings in small quantities, but “tastes” 
of other things should not be allowed, for they only create an 
appetite for what cannot be given ordinarily, let alone run- 


) ning the risk of upsetting the stomach and ruining the organs 


of digestion by the pernicious habit of wholesale tasting. 
—C. ML. 


Shun delays; they breed remorse : 
Take thy time while time is lent thee; 

Creeping snails have weakest force ; 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee, 

Good is best when soonest wrought. 


Lingering labors come to naught. 
—Southwell. 
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MATOH MAKING TO ORDER, 


AND A Matcu Tuat Gor Out ORDER. 


HAT do you think?” said my wife to 
me one evening; “ Mr. Edwards is 
going to sell a hundred feet from 
his lovely lawn.” 

It is her custom to entertain me 
at the evening meal with disser- 
tations upon various subjects of 
ephemeral interest; sometimes it is 
the iniquities of the maid-servants ; 
sometimes, the ailments of the chil- 
dren; occasionally, it is the actions 

and intentions of our neighbors and other acquaintances. 

These discourses are usually so absorbing and exhaustive, 

that she is wholly taken up with her theme, and requires but 

little evidence of interest from me. If I can manage to hit 
upon the requisite alternation of “Indeed!” and “I suppose 
so,” I have ample opportunity for reflecting upon other affairs. 

In this case I sagely remarked : 

“Indeed !” 

“*Wouldn’t it be horrid if any unpleasant person should buy 
it and build there? Every one in the neighborhood now is 
nice, and it would be too bad if the street should be spoiled.” 

“T suppose so,” I returned, vaguely. 

“But then, some very nice person might get it, and that, of 
course, would be a real gain to all of us. I wish we could get 
some friend of ours there. Poor Mr. Edwards is so anxious 
to sell; he needs the money, Mrs. Edwards told me, in his 
business. ‘That bank failure was a dreadful thing for him.” 

“Indeed !” 

“ Now, you’re not paying a bit of attention to me, for you 
told me all about that bank failure yourself, and explained 
how it affected Mr. Edwards so. I do wish you would listen 
tome. But about the lawn—if only some friend of ours would 
buy it and build there!” 

“ But most of our friends are settled in houses that seem to 
suit them very well,” I returned, weakly. 

“That’s true enough; but then, just suppose some of them 
wanted to change; or’’—the idea was a sudden inspiration, 
as I could see by the lighting up of her face—‘“‘ just suppose 
some of them should get married! Let me see: who is the 
very nicest girl I know?” 

From this point she branched off into a discussion of the 
characters and accomplishments of her female acquaintances, 
which need not here be repeated; and was no nearer a de- 
cision when bed-time came, than she had been at the begin- 
ning. I think it was that very evening, after a due considera- 
tion of all the interests involved, that I decided to invest 
as largely as possible in a certain stock which brought me in 
a good deal of money. 

The next evening she met me at the front gate with an air 
of triumph. 

“Tt was so stupid of me not to think of her before; but 
wouldn’t it be delightful if your sister Belle were to marry and 
settle upon Mr. Edwards’s lawn ?” 

* Rather cool in winter, I should think; and rainy weather 
might dampen the ardor of love.” 

“ Now, Harry, don’t be so smart; you know well enough 
what I mean, so why can’t you give me a sensible answer?” 

“But I have not heard that there is any near prospect of 
Belle’s marriage. Is she engaged ?” 

““No-o; but just as soon as I can think of any one nice 
enough for her, I shall invite her to visit us, and try my hand 
at match-making.” 

“O, don’t,” I entreated; “for matches are made in heaven, 
and | don’t want you to go there just yet.” 


“Not all are made there,” she rejoined, shaking her fluffy 
little head very sagely. : 

“But I don’t want Belle to marry unless the match is made 
there.” 

“QO, well, of course; but I reckon I can help matters along 
some. Just let me decide upon the man, and I’ll have Belle 
here, and do things upin ahurry. I am going to write to- 
morrow for her to come, and make up my mind about him 
while she is getting ready. I would have written to-day, but 
I wanted to consult you about it first.” 

As this was her usual method of consulting me, I did not 
think it worth while to suggest that she had only announced 
her intention. I had no objections to Belle’s visiting us. 

The letter of invitation was duly dispatched, and that of ac- 
ceptance was received. Belle wrote: 

“| have something very particular to tell you, but I shall not enter 
into particulars until I see you. Now, aren't you dying to know? 
I will tell you just this, to whet your curiosity the more: Harry is 
sure to be on the best of terms with his future brother-in-law.” 

“Tsn’t it too bad?” demanded my wife; “just as I had de- 
cided who was the nicest man we know, Belle has to write 
that she is already engaged. It’s some horrid fellow, who 
will never come here to live; and I’m sure I don’t know who 
will buy Mr. Edwards’s lawn.” 

“If he is in any kind of business—and if he’s of any ac- 
count of—course he is—he could not very well pick up and 
move here, just to oblige Mr. Edwards by buying his lawn. 
Our neighbor is a very pleasant man, and most of his friends 
would do much to oblige him, but Belle’s fiancé probably 
never heard of him.” 

To this elaborate bit of consolation my wife paid not the 
slightest attention, but pursued her own line of thought. 

“T had quite set my heart on it,” she said plaintively; “and 
you yourself know that he is really nice—almost nice enough 
for Belle.” 

“Perhaps if I knew who you had in mind—” I ventured. 

“Why, your particular friend, Charlie Mitchell, of course. 
Who else should it be? I don’t believe there ever was such 
a stupid man!” 

“T never found him so,” I returned; “and I did not know 
that stupidity was any element of niceness.” 

Although I said this with all the gravity at my command, it 
was not considered worthy an answer: my wife merely im- 
proved upon nature by tilting her nose a little higher than usual. 

It was some days before she recovered from the effects of 
the disappointment; but before Belle arrived she had settled 
to break the existing engagement and bring about a match 
between my sister and my most intimate friend. 

“T am afraid,” I remarked a few evenings after she had 
come to this doughty determination, “that there are more dif- 
ficulties in the way of making a match between Belle and 
Charlie than you have reckoned upon.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Mitchell dropped in to see me, to-day, about that very 
piece of ground of Edwards’s. He wants to settle down, he 
says; and as he has no one dependent upon him, that can 
mean only one thing. He looked pretty sheepish, too, like 
an engaged man is apt to.” 

“Why didn’t you ask him all about it? I do hope it isn’t 
that horrid Clara Manning, but I’m afraid it is. Well, there’s 
one consolation : he’ll soon get tired of her. And I’m sure if 
he knew Belle better, it would all come right. They just 
seem made for each other.” 

From this it would appear that she was not daunted by the 
prospect before her; she had two engagements to break, and 


another one to make; but she did not doubt her own ability > 


in the least. 
I had one or two other short talks with Mitchell which con- 
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firmed me in the belief that he was going to be married, and | Original in Goop Housexegerine. 
that very speedily; but he seemed to take it for granted that THREE EVENING ENTERTAINMENTS. 
I knew all about it, so that I did not like to confess my igno- I. 
rance. Once, indeed, he said to me: MARSH MALLOW ROAST, OR FIRESIDE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. 


“Wait until your sister comes, and then you’ll hear the full 
particulars.” 

I knew that he had made occasional visits to the small town 
where my relatives live, and at once concluded that his lady- 
love was some one whom Belle knew; but I rejoined: 

“T reckon Belle will be so taken up with her own affairs, 
that she will not have much time or thought to devote to 
others.” 

“T hope not,” returned Mitchell, with a queer smile ; and 
just then we were interrupted. . 

I duly communicated the result of these conversations to 
my wife; for she closely questioned me regarding my inter- 
course with him. She had been unable to ascertain from out- 


siders the name of Mitchell’s fancé; but as Miss Manning | 


had simpered and bridled when the subject was hinted at, she 
was firmly convinced that her original supposition was true. 


Like a wise general, she had her plan of campaign arranged | 
beforehand. She had made up her mind to ignore both ex- | 


isting engagements, and throw Belle and Charlie together 
as much as possible. I was sworn to secrecy regarding her 
intentions. 

“For if either one of them should get to hear of it—should 
get even a suspicion of it—opposition would be aroused at 
once, and I might as well give up. I am sure that if they are 
together a great deal, each will learn to like the other a great 
deal better than those that they are engaged to now.” 

With which ungrammatical conclusion she rested content 
until Belle came. 

I am afraid to say how far ahead she had planned for this 
intercourse ; 1 know that she had written down her projects 
for at least three weeks, four or more evenings in each week; 
Charlie was to be invited to the house—without Miss Man- 
ning, of course; we were not supposed to know of their en- 
gagement—or asked to be one of a party bent on some expe- 
dition; when, of course, he was to be detailed as Belle’s escort. 

My sister arrived at last. She was evidently very anxious 
to tell my wife about her betrothal, but that clever little 
woman deferred the confidence for some time ; she must have 
had a feeling that, after she had been told the news, she 
would be acting a treacherous part in endeavoring to break 
the engagement. But at last Belle conquered. She had ar- 
rived late in the evening; the news was told the next day. I 
was not present at the time, but my wife beckoned me up- 
stairs as I entered the house that evening. 

‘“'They’re in the parlor,” she announced, as she softly closed 
the bed-room door; “he’s been here nearly an hour, now.” 

As I had not the least idea who it was that she meant, I 
simply looked inquiring. She has, in general, a contempt for 
antecedents, which is quite puzzling. 

“Belle and her fancé, of course,” she rejoined, impatiently, 
in answer to the look, “and who do you think he is?” 

“IT am sure I cannot guess.” 

“It’s the most horrid thing I ever heard of; it’s Charlie 
Mitchell himself!” 

“Horrid? Why—” 

“Yes, horrid. Just as I was looking forward to so much 
pleasure, breaking the engagement between Belle and that 
dreadful fellow I didn’t know, and Charlie and that despicable 
Clara Manning, and then getting them to fall in love with 
each other—but nothing ever does turn out as I want it to. 
They are the most provoking couple I ever saw, and I hope 
Mr. Edwards has sold his lawn to somebody else, I do so. I 
don’t care if he sells it for a site for a row of tenement houses.” 
—Miriam K, Davis. 


T is essential for this entertain- 
ment that it should be held in 
a room containing a grate or 
open fireplace of some kind. 
Remove all chairs from the 
room and substitute ottomans 
and low seats that may be 
drawn up around the fire. 

* White fur rugs laid in front of the 

fire and in other suitable places add 

to the attractiveness of the room. 

Have no light except that from the 


the invitation the kind of party intended, that the guests may 
come prepared for frolic. Receive them in the parlor, as for 
any company, then when all are assembled invite them into 
the room thus specially prepared. Have ready for each guest 
a branch cut from some fruit tree, about a yard in length, 
and peeled to within six inches of the largest end which is 
left unpeeled for a handle. This is the roasting stick. Above 
the handle a ‘narrow, bright ribbon is tied, and the end 
of the stick must be sharpened that it may easily penetrate 
the mallow and hold it securely while roasting. Let the 
mallows stand in some convenient place where the guests can 
easily help themselves after they dispose of those first taken. 

Now to roast and eat marsh mallows alone, brings no par- 
ticular enjoyment, but to roast and eat them in company with 
a roomful of merry people, by the soft light of a coal fire, 
where quick wit and playful bandinage are exchanged with 
bursts of joyous laughter, is quite another thing and never 
fails to put the company in a state of informal and solid en- 
joyment. Such evenings are usually finished by informal 
dancing to the music of some of the guests, or cards, and very 
light refreshments only are served. A company opposed tc 
dancing or cards can prolong the fireside entertainment by 
propounding witty conundrums and by relating bright stories. 
A prize is sometimes given to the person telling the best 
original story. 

Marsh Mallow Roasts are particularly suited for camping 
parties, cottagers and summer resorters on the shores of any 
pretty lake or bay, and one or two during a season is now 
quite the thing. 

A young lady whose city home included a good-sized gar- 
den decided to make use of it in the early fall for an out-door 
roast, and was rewarded by the perfect success of her effort. 
A bonfire was constructed out of material that would burn 
briskly and yet not consume too rapidly for her purpose. 
Rugs were spread on the ground at a safe distance away, and 
ottomans and camp-chairs stood around for those who chose 
to occupy them. The arrangement was quite sufficient to ex- 
hilarate the mildest spirits, and it needed no second invita- 
tion to engage the company in the sport of roasting and eat- 
ing mallows. Some green corn was also provided for those 
who wished to try it. Songs and mirth prevailed. The 
evening’s pleasures were finished in-doors, where coffee and 
cake were served. 

A Fagot Party is one of the latest on the list of fireside 
entertainments and has proven delightful for variety for the 
young whose fondness for things new and novel can not be 
disputed. Arrange the room as for a Marsh Mallow com- 
pany. Provide a bundle of fagots for each guest. When all 
are ready, let one throw their bundle on the fire and while it 
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is burning relate a story. The story must continue as long as 
the fagots burn, and close when they are burned to ashes, 
even if the story is unfinished the relator must then stop. 
This is much more interesting if the stories are original, and 
therefore it is necessary to state in the invitation the kind of 
party to be given and the preparation necessary for each 
guest. This can be made very entertaining indeed, and also 
be a good mind drill for the young to practice. 

All fireside companies must of necessity be small and care- 
fully chosen from one’s circle of acquaintances. They are also 
only suited to the habits and tastes of the young, but the proper 
conditions complied with they are very enjoyable indeed. 

—Annie Wade Westbrook. 


Il. 
AN OBSERVATION PARTY. 

An Observation Party is conducted in the following man- 
ner: Any number not exceeding thirty can participate in it 
comfortably ; more than that number consume too much time. 
The first requisite is a tray or table large enough on which 
to place twenty-five articles, just as different as possible—for 
instance, an inkstand, salt-bottle, flat-iron, a bracelet, comb, 
etc., no article to bear any foreign or unfamiliar name. The 
table or tray is to be placed either in a hall or in some room 
entirely separate from the company. 

The next important factor is a gentleman to act as “ Time- 
keeper,” and who will be very accurate and impartial, in 
order that one person may have no more time for observation 
than another. Each member of the company is then called, 
one by one, and allowed to take a survey of the articles dis- 
played for three minutes, no article to be touched. 

Upon returning to the company no comments are allowed 
on the objects shown, as persons of slow observation and 
poor memory might gain points, giving them an unfair ad- 
vantage. Conversation is freely indulged in on any other 
topic, and sociability is desired above all things. 

After all present have “ taken an observation ” and “graven 
on the tablets of the memory ” the objects on the table, paper 
and pencil are given each one, and fen minutes, strict time, 
allowed in which to write the names of as many of the articles 
as can be remembered. At the z#sfant¢ of expiration of ten 
minutes, “time” is called; every one is to stop at once, and 
any one writing a word after the “time” call, even if only 
to finish a word, forfeits his privilege of competing. The time- 
keeper then collects all the papers and with the assistance 
of any one he chooses to call upon, proceeds to compare lists 
and decide whose observation is keenest. Prizes are given 
for the first entirely correct paper (ornearest), for lady and 
gentleman ; one each for the next nearest, and two “ booby” 
prizes for the two having the smallest number of names. 

Perhaps it does not sound particularly entertaining, but 
after one trial every one will agree that it is quite 
unique. It is a great stimulus to the memory, and it is sur- 
prising to note the inability of some who are considered quite 
“bright and shining lights” in society, to concentrate their 
thoughts long enough to retain in their minds for an hour, 
even so small a number of articles. ; 

Of course, like anything of the kind, it can be made a very 
elaborate and dainty affair, as the means or ingenuity of the 
hostess permit, by having pretty cards with tiny pencils at- 
tached by bright ribbons and bearing the name of the person 
to whom it is given, on which to write the list of articles. 
When pencil and slips of paper simply are used, the name of 
the writer must be written plainly. 

The prizes may be pretty, home-made favors, or costly and 
beautiful, but in all such affairs simplicity is wisest; for in 
some cases many would feel unwilling to give a similar enter- 
tainment for lack of means to do it as elaborately. 

At all such parties a light, dainty supper to conclude the 


evening adds much to its attractiveness for many, although 
by no means an essential to success. 

If some of the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, who are 
frequently giving evening parties; would try this and then 
send their opinion of it as an entertainment, it would be 
encouraging and gratifying. 

— Florence Lee, 
III. 
A BEAN AUCTION. 

“And what is a Bean Auction, pray?” I asked of my bright- 
eyed nieces, whom I had found busily engaged making little 
bags of fancy-colored cheese cloth. ° 

“Why, didn’t you ever see one?” they exclaimed. 

“Greatest sort of fun!” added Lu. 

“ Best way I know of to entertain a crowd,” said Bessie. 

“And then it’s mew,” said Dora. 

So on the strength of all these recommendations I shall 
describe to you, as they afterwards did to me, A Bean Auc- 
tion, hoping that among your many readers it may prove a 
help tosome. The game is said to have originated in Boston, 
or certainly in Massachusetts; at any rate it came here from 
there, and there are probably many persons in other States 
who have not yet heard of it. 

In the first place, invite the guests for the evening and add 
to each invitation the request that he or she “ will please bring 
a little bundle of something.” Anything will do, but some- 
thing funny is preferred. Then prepare as many bundles of 
of all sorts and sizes as may be wished, and put them 
all, each securely tied up, into a large basket in the hall, 
where the guests will also deposit their bundles as they come 
in. Then make of pretty-colored cheese-cloth as many little 
bags as there will be participants in the game. Those I saw 
were of pink and blue, each about two inches square and with 
a drawing string of bright cord in each. Put into each bag 
seventy-five or one hundred white beans, which represent 
so many dollars, and when ready for the game, distribute 
the little bags or purses among the guests, one to each 
person. Then from the hall bring in the basket, and select- 
ing from among the gentlemen present, one who can make 
funny speeches, let him auction off the bundles, the guests 
bidding so many dollars from the bean-bags. 

It is very nice to have some pretty and valuable little arti- 
cles, but more amusement is created by the funny packages. 
One large package which was eagerly bid upon by half a 
dozen guests was the cause of much merriment, when it was 
opened and found to contain @ cabbage. Another bundle held 
a small toy donkey which nodded its head solemnly as it was 
moved. Cigarettes, candy, little boxes of flowers, wide-eyed 
owls made of peanuts, radishes, tiny painted easels and 
pictures and little bottles of cologne were among the articles 
used at the party named, but the field is wide and each 
hostess can get up new ideas which will render her Bean 
Auction a great success. 

—E. L. W. 


Compiled for Goop HousEKEEPING. 
FOOD AND PHYSIOAL OULTURE. 

A man cannot acquire courage by feeding on theories and milk. 

No nation can preserve its vitality, and its tendency to progress, 
with a diet of pork and beans. 

A perverted and perverting passion is a fearful thing, buta 
passion in its place is like everything that God makes “ very good.” 

It is a hard sight to see a young man with the pluck all taken out 
of him by a meager diet—his whole nature starved, degenerated, 
emasculated. 

Just as much labor can be accomplished in ten hours as in four- 
teen, with more efficiency and less fatigue, when rest and bodily 
care are properly taken. 

—/. G. Holland. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEIING. 
THE USE OF PORK IN THE FAMILY. 


UNCIVILIZED HOGGEs.”’ 


a S an article of food, pork, of late 
years, does not generally meet 
the approval of intelligent peo- 
ple and is almost entirely dis- 
carded by hygienists; still thou- 
sandsof “ye uncivilized hogges” 
are fatted and slaughtered and 
i eaten every year, and so long as 
the steaming spare-rib and spicy 
7) sausage continue to tempt the 
/' appetites alike of our laboring 
yeomen and ourepicures, so long 
will pork continue one of the 
principal articles of diet in this country. Besides, no such 
flaky pie crust can be made as with lard, and the housewife 
who substitutes the raised dough, sour milk, or even butter, 
is really degrading the culinary art, and her hygienic efforts 
will only have the effect of making her husband long for the 
“pies that mother made.” 

We are neither going to condemn or advocate the use of 
pork. Eaten properly cooked and in temperate quantities it 
is no doubt as wholesome and nutritious as any other kind of 
meat. Men whose occupations are in the open air and de- 
mand the greatest amount of muscular strength and endur- 
ance have dieted largely upon it for years with much more 
gain than injury. Its common use should perhaps be avoided 
by people of sedentary habits and occupations, for it doubt- 
less is productive of colds and humors unless one leads an 
active and stirring life. 

Many housewives who have discarded pork use lard, how- 
ever, buying that which is put up in pails, and from which we 
learn the lard oil has been extracted, leaving a residue ex- 
ceedingly white, but whose shortening power is less than that 
of home tried lard. Any one can procure the leaf lard at the 
market, and it is no great work to prepare it. After it is 
washed thoroughly, and cut in small pieces an inch square 
or so, it should be put into an iron pot, with a little water ad- 
ded to prevent burning at first. A moderate fire should be 
kept and the lard must not be allowed to burn. When it is 
time to strain it, the scraps will rise to the top and become 
quite brown and crisp. Some add half a teacupful of salt to 
every gallon of lard, others sprinkle a little salt on the bot- 
tom of the jar in which it is to be strained, and the same over 
the top after it has cooled. Others make alittle strong brine 
and pour over the lard after it is put up and cooled. One 
frequent source of trouble with lard arises from the fact that 
it is not sufficiently cooked and that it grows soft and rancid 
by time. It is best kept in a cool place like a cellar. 

A common fault with sausage is that the meat is not chopped 
fine enough. Some let their meat freeze and then plane it, 
which is not so bad a way. Here is an old-time rule 
for making sausage, and the result will be found very palata- 
ble: To thirty pounds of meat put ten ounces of salt, three 
ounces of sage, one ounce and a half of pepper and two table 
spoonfuls of allspice. Let the measures be exact. It is often 
most convenient to keep sausage meat in a cloth; when soa 
bag of strong cotton cloth can be made, of such size that 
when filled it will be as large round as a half pint mug. Dip 
the bag in strong salt and water, and dry it before filling. It 
should be crowded full and each end tied up; when wishing 
to use the meat, cut open one end, rip the seam a little way 
turning the cloth back, cut off slices an inch thick or so, flour 
and frythem. Sausage meat can be kept good ail winter ina 
cool place. 

In cutting the lean meat for sausage there are always a 


great many bones to be taken out; these can be boiled with 
the rest, as there is generally considerable meat upon them 
which is too good to be thrown away. As soon as the meat 
begins to be tender, salt sufficiently and when done so that 
the meat will cleave off easily from the bones, take out into a 
colander, pick out all the bones, season with black pepper 
and more salt if required ; turn a plate over the whole, plac- 
ing a weight upon it to press out most of the grease. It can be 
turned out when cold, in a solid shapely cake. Slices from it 
are handy for lunch and to warm up at a moment’s notice. If 
not wishing to eat it right away, it will keep good and 
sweet much longer to pickle it. To do this cut in slices, place 
in an earthen dish and cover with vinegar. 

For a small family, this will last a good while, but if more 
is required, take the whole of the head. Pigs feet after being 
thoroughly cleansed may be pickled by first boiling them in 
slightly salted water, then packing in a jar; pour over them 
very strong vinegar with or without spice to suit the taste. 

One of the favorite dishes of the old folks when it was 
popular among the young folks too, was “souse,” or “ head- 
cheese.” ‘This was made by taking all the legs to the first 
joint and half the head, soaking them in cold water over 
night so.as to remove the blood and to make the rind soft 
and easier to clean. In the morning they were taken from 
the cold water and boiling water was poured over them, 
and they were scraped and cleaned thoroughly and put into 
an iron kettle with enough water to boil. The scum that 
rose when the water first began to boil was removed. Sea- 
soned properly they make a dish that either warm or cold is 


epicurean. 
—Clinton Montague. 


Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


MIDNIGHT MUSINGS. 


My eye-lids are heavy with slumber, 

But my poor, restless brain will not sleep; 
I have counted a fabulous number 

Of fence-leaping, imbecile sheep. 


I have said all the books of the Bible; 
Of hymns I have quoted a score; 

Their authors I’ve no wish to libel 
But—I’m no nearer sleep than before. 


And now —with Satanic persistence— 
Come a troop of discouraging thoughts: 
In vain is my feeble resistance— 
I am deluged by maddening oughts. 


I ought to have locked up the cellar, 
To keep the cat out of the milk. 

I ought to return the umbrella 
I borrowed to save my best silk. 


I ought to write five or six letters, 
And pay my last milliner’s bill. 

I ought to break loose from the fetters 
My tyrant cook casts ’round me still. 


I ought to cut down our expenses : 
I ought to have one Paris dress. 

I ought—when the season commences— 
To give three big dinners—no less. 


I ought to be studying Browning, 
” Before the Club meets here again. 
I ought—all the other oughts crowning— 
To knit some new stockings for Len. 


I ought to have taken a table 
At one of those stupid church fairs : 

I ought to “ sit down,”’ while I’m able, 
On that horrid Miss Jones and her airs. 


I ought to have some higher mission, 
But—Oh, my poor, wild, sleepless head, 
I’m sure, in my present condition, 
1 ought—yes, I ought to be dead. 
—Margaret Gilman George. 
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HIS MOTHER'S PIES. 


I’ve toiled and tried and worried, 
I’ve gone the cook-books through, 
Till my brain is tired and flurried, 
And my hands and patience too. 
i’ve had the best instruction 
From the ablest cooks in town, 
And my pies are crisp and dainty 
And delicately brown. 
but apple, mince or pumpkin, 
Of any form or shade, 
Are nothing to my husband 
Like the pies his mother made. 
So I'll give the struggle over, 
And throw my pride away, 
But as sure as I’m a mother 
I’ll be avenged some day. 
My bonnie lads are growing, 
And they’ll not be afraid 
To tell their future spouses 
What pies their mother made. 
—Cicily Corwin. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


HOUSEKEEPING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
XVIII. 
IN JAPAN.—AMERICAN WAY. 

N American or European coming 
to Japan, makes a beginning at 
housekeeping by first getting a 
house as near like those he has 
known in the home land as his 
circumstances will allow. This 
is not difficult, as there are many 
foreign built houses all over 
Japan. If he takes a native house 
he adapts it to his peculiar needs 
by putting in glass windows and 
good floors, and by running stove 
pipes out in all directions. But 

he does not disturb the bath, a Japanese bath is a luxury not 
to be tampered with. None but a Japanese could sit, sleep, 
and eat on the floor, nor keep warm in a house with paper 
doors, heated only with Azbachi, fire boxes, nor does he care 
to cook his food on a little, open fire in the floor. 

In southern Japan, where the summers are long and hot, 
the foreign houses are built with large, high ceiled rooms, 
long, wide halls, and broad verandas. In the north where 
winter reigns six months in the year we build more com- 
pactly, avoiding, rather than seeking shade. To the ordinary 
’ furnishing of a pretty home are added many of the bits of color 
“furnished by the beautiful native embroidery, painting and 
the charming porcelains.” ‘The great tubs of palms and ferns 
with the stands of blossoming plants give the homes a semi- 
tropical appearance. With all the money we need to spend 
on them we can have in Japan everything, the most luxurious 
taste could crave. The exact method of housekeeping may 
vary in different parts of the land, but the same general char- 
acteristics prevail. One of these is the servants. Between 
the Japanese servant and the negro as I have known them, a 
great gulf is fixed. In Japan, the servant is quite content to 
be such. He has no higher ambition, but has already reached 
his farthest goal. But one “girl” at home will easily do the 
work of two Japanese servants. The usual staff of servants 
consists of a cook and his wife, who serves either as nurse or 
amah, house girl, and a “ boy” who has charge of the dining- 
room, cleans silver, etc. To these many add a nurse for each 
young child, a maid or two, a sewing woman, a gardener and 
a betto, groom. The washing is almost invariably done out of 
the house. 


Wages vary. The cooks will depend upon their skill, and 
whether cooks are scarce or not in one’s particular locality 
he and his’ wife are generally hired for about ev fifteen a 
month (a Japanese en or yen and a Mexican dollar are equal. 
The latter equals about seventy-six American cents, one hun- 
dred sen make a yen.) I knew a family employing four good 
servants at an outlay of fifteen yer a month. 

A Japanese servant boards himself. You have no concern 
as to what he eats or drinks, always provided the cold pieces 
do not disappear too rapidly. Kitchens, daidokoro, differ 
little from those at home. Showing a lady through my new 
house she was delighted with the kitchen and its apartments. 
She said, “it is quite like an English kitchen.” I concluded 
that English and American kitchens were alike for mine was 
certainly an American kitchen. 

The possibilities as to food differ in different localities. 
To depend wholly on the native supply would be entirely out 
of the question. Sugar is used for salt and salt for sugar, 
and this, one does not take to naturally. We, who are five 
hundred miles from Yokohama, find it cheaper and more 
convenient to send for all our groceries to San Francisco. 
We can buy butter in tins at fifty-five sez a pound, but prefer 
the tub or roll butter from San Francisco. Good flour is 
made on this island, a bag of fifty pounds selling for two yen 
and twenty sen. 

Our meat supply is subject to variation. Sometimes it is 
good and sometimes it is decidedly not. The butchers do 
not cut up their beef. It is hung up in quarters, and cut as 
sold. This plan of course, gives little choice as to cuts. 
You take what is ready to be cut. A roast costs eighteen sex 
a pound, steak without bone thirty. A lady in Tokio told me 
the beef sold there, she thought, was driven down from the 
North Pole ; which meant it was poor beef. Chickens, ducks, 
pheasant, grouse, hare, venison, and bear’s meat give variety 
to our meat supply. Mutton from Shanghi sometimes reaches 
us. I have seen one hog in seven years. 

Fish are abundant and of fine qualitv. Salmon are plenti- 
ful in the autumn, ahd nearly all the year round we buy the 
delicious salmon trout. There is a small mackerel, plenty of 
herring, cod, flounders, white bait, ¢a7; whale and shark if 
wished. Immense crabs, measuring I know not how many feet, 
are found in northern Yesso. Its more familiar small brother 
is also here. 

In vegetables our supply at this point is limited, and in 
fruit still more so. Peafods are a spring luxury. Zake no ko, 
the bamboo’s child, does duty for asparagus. Lily roots are 
served in various ways. 

Of fruits, the orange is most abundant. These we buy 
from November until April. They are usually small, seed- 
less and of indifferent flavor. We have the natsn mikan— 
summer orange, a cross between the orange and the lemon, 
and very good. For afew weeks in the autumn we eke out 
our scanty supply of fruit with the persimmon, which is 
delicious. One needs to eat a persimmon to appreciate it, 
by cutting it in half and eating the soft, firm pulp with a 
spoon. Dried persimmons are not a poor substitute for figs. 
The supply of fruit and vegetables in the southern part of 
the country is much more varied. There one can add straw- 
berries, peaches and fresh figs to fruits. Lemons do not grow 
in Japan, but are imported. They, however, are very high, 
and usually scarce. 

Japan is a delightful country to keep house in. The housc- 
keeper may have trials, but they are not unbearable, and if 
she cares to, and can afford it, she can live a life of luxurious 
ease. There are few things Japanese servants cannot be 
trained to do, and few responsibilities they will not faithfully 


meet. 
—Mrs. C. W. Green. 
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Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York. 


IN DETAIL, 
The new department will treat: 
First.—Of Business Life for women, as a means of livelihood. 

Second.—Women’s Exchanges as a means of bringing an idea of business 
life (other than professional) before the women whose interests they are intended 
to serve. 

Third.—The spread of the idea and the work done by exchanges and other 
organzations for the benefit of womankind and, of course, mankind, as well. 

Fourth.—The heretofore unknown increase in the number of such avenues 
open to women. 

Fifth.—The lack of mutual knowledge of these methods and what has been ac- 
complished by them. 

Sixth.—A recognition of the lack of acommon channel of communication be- 
tween those interested, and the necessity of establishing such a channel. 

Seventh.—A dissemination of knowledge in regard to the tendency of the 
development of the idea of making better, brighter and happier homes. 

Eighth.—To impress upon the public mind the fact that so many homes are 
burdened with non-producing members who would be more independent, happier 
and useful if earning their own living than eating the bread of idleness. 

Ninth.—To show the possibilities of a way being open for the accomplishment 
of the object mentioned in number Eight. 

Tenth.—To announce and maintain the fact that Goop HOUSEKEEPING isa 
journal chiefly of interest to women, and women’s work, and the returns for such 
work. The avowed purpose of the journal 1s explained in its sub-titles ‘“ In the 
Interests of the Higher Life of the Household’’ and “For the Homes of the 
World,” and Goop HouskgKEEgPING i; eminently the proper channel for commu- 
nication of all interests in the noble work under discussion. 


MORE WORDS FOR MARY ANNE. 

Hardly had the ink dried on the pages of the last number, when, 
as if conscious that this question had finally been reached, one 
letter and then another came in, each with its demand ; “ What is 
to hinder me from becoming a journalist? Will you tell me ex- 
actly what I ought to do? I am bound to be one anyhow, so you 
can’t discourage me.” 

Already part of the words had taken shape in which answer to 
this last and that of various others was to be given, when a reply 
so much more valuable than anything to be said by one who had 
never tried journalism in its strictest sense was received and has 
the place of honor to-day. The ambitious young girl determined to 
be a journalist, will find in these words from a woman who ranks 
among the highest in her profession, and has conquered this place 
by the hardest of work, precisely the advice and counsel that only 
an experienced journalist can give. Whoever has talent is certain 
by the patient following of this prescription, to insure the coveted 
work and even in time,—who knows—to fill as high a place as Mrs. 
Whittaker herself, who, under the title of “ The Girl Reporter,” 
gives the admirable advice which follows: 

Newspaper writing has much the same fascination for certain 
tastes that the stage has for others. The judgment becomes so far 
deceived as to point out to the aspirant for journalistic rewards a 
level road over which she can speed along to success. 

No one can compute how many have made a start that has ended 
abruptly by the return of a manuscript, a plain bit of advice, or 
disgust at the prosy grind of work. 

Now and then a young woman with keen sense of the world’s 
movements, who writes well, will look longingly toa great city 
paper with a desire to become one of its workers. This strong 
wish leads to letters like the following, which are more frequently 
addressed to present newspaper writers than one ean easily 
believe. 


“How can I become a reporter on a Boston newspaper? I 


our paper and my friends think I should make a journalist. Per- 
haps you can tell me how to get a situation.” 

When I opened the above letter there sat beside me a woman 
reporter rapidly glancing over a dozen sheets of manuscript, the re- 
sult of her first “assignment ” forthe day. It would be ten o’clock 
at night before her work closed, covering religious, social and 
domestic topics. I also recalled the criticisms which another 
reporter had incurred the day before for giving a name incorrectly, 
her excuse being that she had written eight different reports that 
day going to as many places for the facts and from sheer fatigue 
had been careless in her last copy. I contrasted this hurried way 
of writing under pressure, with the slowly produced articles of my 
correspondent who no doubt worked quietly at home re-writing 
and revising her articles upon familiar topics which pleased her; 
and yet she imagined that upon so slight an acquaintance with the 
press she might step into a position upon a large newspaper. 

To the request of such a would-be newspaper worker one reply is: 
begin at home on your own local paper, first eliminating every bit 
of self consciousness. 

Each week, on the morning of publication day, take to the office 
such items of town news as you have gathered and written out in 
smooth sentences omitting all useless words. Be sure that the 
particulars of these items are exact ; mention the correct dates, the 
right initials in a name and never be tempted to place a rumor in 
the light of a fact. 

Never hinder the editor by stopping to talk unless he has a sug- 
gestion to make, for his hours are all well filled. By and by he will 
look for your weekly half dozen or more items that he has come to 
find reliable. . 

Now try giving the points of a lecture or sermon in a short 
article and—this done well—be bold enough to offer your services 
when there is an unusual rush of work. Such occasions in a 
country office might be a convention, an agricultural fair or school 
graduating exercises. 

Allthis time do not expect to be paid for your work; first 
because the publisher of a local paper cannot as a rule afford it, 
and second, because it has been a school for you with tuition free. 

Perhaps the next round up the journalistic ladder would be 
doing local correspondence for a distant city daily; and the alert- 


“ness for news, the quickness of action, required for gathering and 


sending in items, the rising to emergencies in this provincial re- 
porting will be the best training for what will come every-day in 
the city work which you aspire to do. 

This much accomplished to the satisfaction of the paper with 
which you are connected, you may feel that you have made a be- 
ginning, have become one of the recognized atoms that make up 
the whole of a great paper. . 

You have served an apprenticeship that fits you to ask the 
question propounded in your letter. 

Given the same natural ability for the work that makes a success- 
ful journalist, add to it the same amount of hard work and you will 
perhaps make more money as a dress-maker, a teacher, a book- 
keeper orin some other calling. But there are compensations in 
it not to be estimated as so much cash in hand and the woman 
who gains a foothold in a newspaper office finds herself respected 
and her work fairiy remunerated. 

In no other occupation will the traits that characterize a lady 
count for more than in reporting. Quiet tact is better than ag- 
gressive loud-voiced assumption of rights to see and hear, but 
undue sensitiveness is as great a fault as too bold a manner. The 
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same story may be told of each successful newspaper woman. 
Self-forgetting, self-denying, loyal to her work with trong will and 
nerve each one has worked her way, her rewards depending on her 
sense to grasp an opportunity and grit to hold it. 

In looking to the city for a situation do not overlook the oppor- 
tunity at home, because, if to successful reporting is added ability 
to scan exchanges and compile news, to read proof and to write a 
bright paragraph for the editorial column, the chances are good 
for a situation in a country office that will leave a larger weekly 
balance in one’s favor than in the city with corresponding increase 
of wages, expenses and worriments. ALLIE E, WHITAKER. 


CITY HOMES FOR WORKING GIRLS. 

For many of these workers, there is a distinct prejudice against 
what are known as “ Homes,” and it is not altogether an unreason- 
able one. The objection, however, belongs rather to past than 
present, since many obnoxious rules have been abolished, and a 
much gentler and more liberal régime is the order. Even at their 
worst, with the angles all uppermost, and a certain cheerless 
rigidity, the general expression, they have been harbors of refuge 
to many, and this has seldom had better illustration than in the 
bit of personal experience, given recently in the New York 7rzbune: 


LIFE IN A GIRL’S LODGING-HOUSE. 


“ Well, maybe I am too fond of going to Holiness Meetings,” 
said a working housekeeper to the writer, as she began a search 
for her umbrella one rainy Sunday afternoon; “but I hope you 
won’t say, as another person did awhile ago, and when I asked her 
for her company: ‘I don’t care for such goody goody affairs.’ 
‘Well’ says I, ‘I have seen so much bady bady in my life that I 
hanker after religious meetings, if it is only for a change.’ Where 
have I seen so much? Why nobody knows better than a young 
girl knocked around, as I was, how much wickedness there isin a 
great city. I think I have told you that if I havea living relative 
in the world I don’t know it. My father died when I was a baby, 
and the first thing I can remember was being held up to take the 
last look at my mother, as she layin her coffin. Then I was put 
in an orphan asylum where I stayed till Iwas big enough to go 
out as child’s nurse, at which time I said good-by to schooling and 
to play, for as you may guess, a child’s nurse in a poor family (and 
it was to that sort that I was sent) has a lot to do beside carrying 
the baby. My, wasn’t I beat and banged around for the next five 
or six years! 

‘Of course, as soon as I was old enough to do shop work, I left 
the folks who had used me so roughly, and struck out for myself. 
I was awful ambitious and ready to try anything that came along, 
and so I worked at bonnet-frames, and pocketbooks, and straw- 
sewing, and no end of other things, though at first I couldn’t earn 
more than two or three dollars a week. It was then I learned how 
hard it is to earn money by honest work, and how awful easy it is 
to earn it in other ways; for though I never was more than sort 0’ 
good-looking, there was them who wanted to drag me through the 
gutter before I was old enough to know right from wrong. How- 
ever, my natural leaning was toward the right, and glad enough I 
was to finda home ina girl’s lodging house, where I could live 
decent and feel safe. When I had money I paid $1.50 a week for 
my board, and when I was out of work, which some times hap- 
pened, though not often, I paid my board by making myself useful 
in the kitchen and laundry. That I didn’t much like, as them kind 
of boarders wasn’t allowed to go out except on Sundays, but I 
learned a lot that has been useful to me since. I ama real good 
cook, though I say it that shouldn’t say it, and I can do up shirts 
equal to Wong Chong or any of ‘em. You see washing is took in 
there; and so is dress-making and other kinds of sewing; and so 
the girls are learnt to do laundry work, and run sewing machines, 
and to cut and fit, and do ever so much besides that nobody ever 
would have learnt ’em in the tenement houses that most of ’em 
came out of. How many boarders? That I don’t exactly remem- 
ber, as it is fifteen years since I left there, but I am sure the house 
will hold considerable over fifty, and in my day it was nearly 


always full, though the girls were being constantly sent away, 
some to the West and some to take situations here in the city. 
How are they. fed? Well, at that time they might have been 
better fed. I always said that, after working hard all day, those 
girls ought to have had a stew for their supper, as the boys have 
in their lodging-house, instead of being put off with bread and 
butter and tea. Bread they have plenty of, but only butter enough 
for one slice. For breakfast there is—or, I should say, there was 
—bread and molasses and tea, and there was no lunch given to 
them that worked out, though they wouldn’t get none of the meat 
and potato dinner that the stay-at-homes had in the middle of the 
day. Things may have changed since then, and I suppose they 
have, for, as I say, I am telling you of fifteen yearsago. Did the 
girls clothe themselves? Not always, but there was a lot of cloth- 
ing sent in from time to time by the Children’s Aid Society and 
their friends, and as these rich people never half wear out their 
clothes, the girls that came in without enough on ’em to keep ’em 
warm were made more comfortable than they ever were before. Be- 
tween what ages are they taken? Fifteen and twenty-five. Now and 
then there will some younger than fifteen be taken, but hardly ever 
one over twenty-five, as women at that time in life are supposed to 
earn enough and know enough to keep ’em out of mischief. 
Sometimes girls will be sent in by police justices, who think that 
all they need to set ’emin the right road is a little discipline of the 
kind their own folks ain’t fitted to give em. Some of ’em has 
fathers on the Island, and some of ’em has mothers there, and it 
does look at such times as if the Girl’s Lodging House is all that 
stands between them and the gutter. It’s my opinion that half of 
the girl’s who go to the bad are sent there by the fault of them who 
ought to have brought ’em up different. A young girl—and a real 
pretty one, too—came to the Lodging House one night when I was 
there, and says she: ‘Mamma told me this morning that I wasn’t 
to come back to her if I didn’t get some work to do, and I can’t 
get it because I never have been taught nothing. If I was to go 
home now, just as like as not I’d find her fighting drunk, and then 
she’d beat me like the dickens.’ 

“That girl was took in, and the last I heard of her she was a 
first-rate laundress, getting all the work she could do. If she had 
been turned away, I don’t like to think of what she would be now. 
There ain’t but a few young girls that are vicious by nature, and 
that’s the reason why homes like the Girl’s Lodging House has 
been the saving of so many of ’em.” 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

“You may talk as you will,” said the other day, the bachelor 
who is trying to formulate definitely all the information he can ob- 
tain as to the traits and general tendencies of women. “ My 
investigations all convince me of the fact that women have no 
general interests, they are all individual and particular Take 
your own case this minute. Didn’t I hear you say the other day 
that you couldn’t make one woman among the whole tribe of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING subscribers, give a hint about what might help 
any other woman; I mean taking them as a whole? Of course, 
every mother’s child of them would sit up nights with anybody 
that needed them, but that is simply a proof of my statement. 
Now tell me: have you had any letters yet that give general sug- 
gestions? Ha! I knewit! Your face tells the tale. You need not 
trouble yourself to answer. Of course you have not, and of course, 
you will not.” 


The bachelor chuckled as he turned away. He would have 
chuckled louder and longer had I told him the carefully concealed 
truth that he was so far, quite right, and that only when feeling 
had been stirred as to certain individual cases did any letters come 
which indicated interest in anything outside the personal necessity. 
The article entitled “ The Shut-In Society ” seems to have aroused 
such interest and one of the letters received contains a prac- 
tical suggestion which it seems quite worth while to carry out. 
The facts printed were furnished on the condition that no clue to 
identity should be given, and thus far, consent to divulge it even to 
friends cannot be had. But I am waiting confidently for the 
breaking of the snow blockade which when these words reach the 
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eyes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING readers will have changed prob- 
ably to spring buds and unlocked streams. In the meantime, as I 
write, the blockade is still afact, and mail communication ham- 
pered, but I am looking for permission to give a lock-box number, 
and thus put that corner of Dakota in direct communication with 
all the kind souls who suggest sending papers, etc. To the friend 
herself I have written, that she is appointed President and General- 
in-Chief of the new Mutual Aid Society, and must assume all the 
responsibilities connected with such office. The letter which 
follows is the voice of many, and I am sure that this rather un- 
expected phase of Exchange work can hardly be considered out of 
placein this column, and under the sheltering wing of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, 

Dear Madam :—The glimpse of life on a Dakota farm which 
the number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for January 4, gives, has 
caused each and every member of my little family a heart ache. 
My husband is a Harvard graduate, myself a quondam school- 
teacher, and our childrem are old enough to wonder what life 
would be without matches, pins, needles and postage stamps in 
abundance. 

Do establish some “channel of communication” between us 
and them, and that speedily. All we want is the number of their 
post-office box, if they have one, or initials which would ensure 
their receiving an occasional magazine or bundle of papers, num- 
berless little things of no value to us, but aiding in brightening 
their lives may be. They need not know us nor we them. Charity 
is a bitter pill, between strangers, especially. 

Why can we not have an exchange department in Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING by which you, the conductor, (or any body else who was 
willing, for that matter) would let me know of a family of such 
members, who would be glad of reading matter, stationery, old 
school books or anything they needed addressed to x. y. z., “No 
Man’s Land, North America.” A postal card with your address 
enclosed in my bundles and mailed to you on their receipt would 
be a sufficient acknowledgment for everybody. There must be 
many and many a one ready to join the ranks on both sides. Don’t 
call ita “ Helping Hand” or anything buta clearing house for 
mutual indebtedness. 

This don’t help the “ Wages ” question I know, but it will surely 
contribute something for the life and body that are more than meat 
and raiment. Yours sincerely, A. S. C. Milford, Mass. 


From Quincy, IIl., comes 2nother letter of the same general 
tenor. 


DEAR MADAM :— I was interested in reading your article on, 
“The Shut-In Society,” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for January. 
I am quite sure the lessons learned from the experiences on that 
Dakota wheat farm, will fit the mistress for the kingdom of heaven 
in this world or any other world. 

If you will send me her address, I will see that she has literature 
sent her occasionally, that will interest, make her forget some of 
her burdens, in reading of other workers. E. P. B. 


An interesting letter comes in from “The Mutual Benefit 


Exchange,” a new one, opened some months ag? at 134 West | 


Twenty-third street New York, which seems to be doing excellent | 


work. 


My DEAR MADAM :—You will please find enclosed one of our 
circulars, a price list of the foods we keep on hand, and a set of 
our rules. Wearesorry that we have nota list of our fancy and 
artistic articles as well as the more practical things we have on sale. 
Wealso pay a great deal of attention to J/ain sewing, the women 
who do which, being those who can do little other work, often- 
times refined and sensitive, and are really entitled to the kindest 
consideration of every right-minded woman. No person, except 
the one who sees as many of these worn, pale women, as I see, 
can imagine the suffering borne—by them—and so meekly too, 
that the sight would appeal to the most unsympathetic. If through 
your most excellent paper you could induce the good women wno 
read it to employ their less fortunate sisters to sew for them and 


to disregard the attractions offered at the shops, in the way of 
ready-made garments, you would, indeed, accomplish a noble end, 
and earn the gratitude of hundreds of suffering women. Hoping I 
have not trespassed too greatly upon your valuable time, and thank- 
ing you for the wish to know something about our work, I am 
yours cordially. S. L. HOWELL. 


As questions are constantly coming in as to the rules of Ex- 
changes in general, I subjoin the few printed by this one, the first 
one of which, contains a new departure, and a long needed one: 


No work accepted from persons not obliged to support them- 
selves. 

Work in the Fancy and Artistic Department must be submitted 
to inspection before it can be received. 

Foods must be sampled before they are offered for sale. 

Preserves and jellies to be sampled every year. 

No worsted goods will be received after June 1. 

All articles entered at the risk of the Consignor—and must be 
marked plainly with name and price. 

Express charges must be prepaid and all enquiries by mail 
must contain stamp for a reply. 

No goods received after eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Cash payments made on Wednesdays. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


An Exposition of Women’s Work has taken place in Sidney, 
Australia, in which £4,000 has been realized. It was largely and 
admirably representative. 

An association of teachers of girls’ schools was lately organ- 
ized at Madras, India, with forty-five members. Mrs. Isabel 
Brander, who originated the idea, was elected president. 

The grave of Helen Hunt Jackson is literally covered with 
visiting cards left by tourists who climb the mountain near Col- 
orado Springs to visit her last resting place. 


The Chinese minister at Washington has so far overcome his 


national prejudices that he has consented to allow his wife to hold- 


a reception after the American fashion. In China a woman of the 
upper classes, never thinks of such a thing. 


Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., has been re-elected president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Association of the Soldiers’ Home in Massachusetts, 
a position which she has filled most acceptably for eight consecu- 
tive years. 


Miss Phoebe Cousins, of St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed as 
special agent of the eleventh census for the collection of statistics 
of recorded indebtedness for the city of St. Louis. This is prob- 
ably the first instance of a woman’s being appointed to sucha 
position. 

The American Economic Association of Baltimore, Md., has 
offered three hundred dollars in prizes to be awarded to the writer 
of the best essay on “ Women As Wage Earners,”"—two hundred 
dollars to constitute the first and one hundred dollars the second 
prize. Any person is eligible to competition. The essay must not 
contain more than 25,000 words, must be handed in by November 1, 
1890, must be type-written, and signed by a fictitious name, accom- 
panied by the address of the writer in a sealed envelope. 


Dr. King, an American lady physician in China, lately astonished 
the natives by performing with success a delicate and difficult 
surgical operation. She is now chief physician to the family of 
Count Li, the eminent statesman in Shanghai, whose wife she 
saved. The Empress of China recently sent her son to consult 
Dr. King for phthisis. Chinais said to offer an excellent field for 
women doctors. 

Denmark has an art and industrial school for women, which won 
two gold medals at the late Paris Exposition for some of its pro- 
ducts. Its report for the past year shows that the membership 
has been eighty-one. The school has received for its support 
nearly $2,000 from the government, and $275 from the community. 


The Berkley Ladies’ Athletic Association opened their new 
building last week. It is valued at $80,000, and the club numbers 
500. Two ladies, who have been under the instruction of Dr. 
Sargent at Howard, will have charge of the classes, It is prophe- 
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sied that American women under the effects of proper exercise are 
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to grow stronger and taller, and learn to walk better than their | 
mothers have before them. The professor thinks there are three | 


things that every woman should know how to do—to swim, to 
fence, and to support her weight from her arms. One thing she 
can never learn, and that is to throw, as her shoulders are not 
broad enough, is another verdict of the same wise professor, 


Miss Latham, lately appointed demonstrator to the chair of 
pathology and bacteriology in the University of Michigan, is one 
of the three ladies in the United States who have been elected 
Fellows of the Royal Microscopical Society of Great Britain. 


The Queen of Portugal has been very carefully educated. She 
is a student of history, delights in mathematics, and is a clever 


sketcher. She speaks French, Portuguese, English and German. | 


She is said to be beautiful also, and is very popular. 


The Zoledo Blade tells of a society of old maids which exists in 
a village of Switzerland. The society numbers eighty members, 
who perform acts of charity, and are highly esteemed by their 
neighbors. The municipal council lately presented them with a 
banner, on which there is the following startling inscription : 
“Womenare evil, but they are alsoa blessing.” It is not recorded 
whether or not the spinsters were willing to march under the 
banner. 

A nine-weeks’ strike in the jute factories of Forfarshire, Scot- 
land, has resulted in an advance of wages for the men, but the 
women, who were persuaded into the strike by the men, go back at 


take up the thread of family affairs bcfore it got tangled. She en- 
joys the distinction of having penetrated deeper into the Aroostook 
wilderness than any other woman. - 

The Women’s Club of Chicago is determined that vagrant chil- 
dren shall be taken from the streets of that city and properly cared 


| for. The city council has appealed to it to aid in the good work, 


the old rates. Such were the terms of the compromise made by | 


the men who managed the strike. Strange to say, the women are 
not pleased. The Suffrage Journal says: “The case affords 
another illustration of the danger ‘ncurred by women who make 
sacrifices in order to enter into industrial or political warfare in 
partnership with men, without the power and protection of the par- 
liamentary franchise.” 


Every man and woman should have the right to work at any kind | 
of honest labor which he or she may find to do, and the pay should | 


not be measured according to pantaloons or skirts, but by the 
manner in which the work has been done. If pantaloons represent 
good work, and skirts poor work, then pantaloons should receive 
the full pay and skirts only one-third, as is now the custom, but if 
skirts represent the good work and pantaloons the poor, then skirts 
should receive the full pay and pantaloons the one-third, as is not 
now the custom. It is a poor rule that won’t work both ways. 


Miss Nellie Patterson, of Mount Carmel, near New Haven, is 
the only woman machinist in Connecticut. She has served her full 
time at the trade and mastered it in all its details, and is now em- 
ployed by the Mount Carmel Belt Company. Miss Patterson, it is 
said, “can block upa piece of work on a planer, or turn up an arbor 
or any other job on a lathe as well as any man in the employ of the 
company. She is modest in her bearing, and, being pleasant with 
all she meets, is a general favorite with employers and employes.” 


W. F. Howe, one of the greatest of New York's criminal law- 
yers, believes that New York is improving in morals, and he claims 
to have found in his large experience in divorce courts a strong 
defense for women. He says ina recently published letter “that 
of every twenty divorce suits brought nineteen are against husband 
and only one against wives. It is an old and trite saying that wher- 
ever there is trouble, there is sure to be a woman at the bottom of 
it. Well, I would just reverse it. In my experience and observa- 
tion, wherever the marriage vow has been violated I have found, 
as a French writer cynically remarked: ‘There isa man at the 
bottom of it, instead of a woman.’ For the sake of American 


and now, when arrests are made, a club committee investigates 
each case, and, with the assistance of several of the charitable in- 
stitutions of the city, clothes and cares for the homeless, and com- 
pels all children to attend school. 


There is a woman in Belfast, Me., who cares little for needle- 


| work, but much for mechanics, and she is now regularly learning 


the trade of a machinist in one of the shops of the city. The pro- 
prietor of the shop says she takes hold of the work as readily as 
any apprentice he ever had. She wears a big apron over her dress, 
and stands up to the lathe as if she enjoyed it. 


Chicago is agitating the question of married women in the schools 
as teachers. The unmarried ones who lack positions think that as 
soon as a teacher marries she should be ousted from her position. 
It takes women a good while to learn that they should be dealt 
with according to their capabilities, and not according to their cir- 
cumstances. Success is for those who earn it, not those who want 
it. As to lack of opportunity, of which there is complaint, that is 
the fault of no one except the short-sighted person who insists on 
trying to enter a profession already overcrowded. Whena woman 
had to choose between dressmaking and school-teaching she might 
have had reason to despair in the event of adull period. But when 
five hundred trades, professions, or occupations are open to her 
she had best show some native adaptability and, as a man would 
do under like circumstances, make a rush for some employment in 
which the demand for workers is greater than the supply. When 
women become competitive workers they must obey the laws of 
competition. 

A popular industry has been added to the list of employments 
for women in New York. A woman accustomed to preparing food 
for the sick, found it necessary to support herself. She tried send- 
ing cake to the Women’s Exchange, but was not successful. She 


| then thought of delicacies and tempting tid-bits for invalids, and 


women, and womankind in general, I am happy to state these | 


truths. No merit of any statement | might make can give them 
any greater force of significance than they derive from the facts 
themselves, which are in the highest degree creditable to woman.” 


There are lots of smart women in Maine, but Ashland, Aroos- 


took county, claims the smartest of the lot. This woman is carry- | 


ing on a large lumbering operation, besides managing a family of 
children and a refractory husband. She recently made a trip of 
forty miles into the woods to her lumber camps, settled with her 
crew, inspected the log landings and newly constructed dam, made 


arrangements for driving out her logs, and then returned in time to | 


she has been so successful in this undertaking as to reapa rich 
harvest. The rich and the poor both patronize her, and the com- 
fort to hotel and boarding-house residents can hardly be told. 
Physicians, who know so well the value of well-made, nourishing 
dishes, free from grease and tempting in appearance, are delighted 
with this new industry, and recommend it most highly. Now that 
the experiment has shown so happy a result, other women have 
entered into it, and many ladies furnish now the delicacies which 
the sick and convalescent need. Oftentimes a lady of wealth 
leaves an order, or sends by mail, that certain nutritious dishes 
shall daily be sent to a suffering man, woman or child. The women 
who look for employment and find it not, will often, if they stop to 
consider what is the one thing they can do well, find, like the 
originator of this work, that there is a demand for homely and un- 


| obtrusive productions. 


The late Empress Augusta was very much interested in what- 
ever tended to benefit the industrial condition of woman. She 
was also much beloved for her charities. Among the many 
anecdotes now made public, in regard to her is one concerning 
the sending of a gift toa distressed widow. She was told thata 
woman’s husband had been a socialist, and she said: “I do not 
care what political opinions her man held, I only remember that 
he left a hungry family.” The stately palm branch, which was 
laid upon the coffin by the Emperor, was a fit emblem of her 
character. 

Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, president of the Missouri W. C. T. U.. 
has been investigating the State Penitentiary at Jefferson City. 
She finds that the women convicts, when punishment is thought 
necessary, are stripped and whipped by brutal male guards, and 
that fifty-six women habitually sleep together in one small room 
without ventilation. There is much excitement am ng the ladies 
of St. Louis over these developments, and an effort will be made 
to have the abuses remedied. This case affords a new proof of 
the need that women should be represented on the managing 
boards of all prisons where women are confined. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 
We have several contributions for our ‘‘Cozy Corner” department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 


will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accom- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


Mrs. “R. C. L,” Glenco, La., is respectfully referred to the 
above announcement.—£ditor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


AS TO MILK. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Can any good housekeeper tell me of a substitute for sour milk 
in Indian meal cakes and pudding? I rarely have any sour milk in 
winter. Or, is it better to sour the milk by placing it near the fire? 
Also, can milk that has become solid ( Bonny clabber) be used in 
Johnny cake and if so how? M. G. 

LUGANO, SWITZERLAND. 


HOW SHOULD IT BE DONE? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one kindly tell me through “ The Cozy Corner” just 
howa five o’clock tea should be made and served? I know, of course, 
the spirit lamp is used to keep the water hot, but are the tea leaves 
put in the cups and the hot water added or is the tea steeped sepa- 
rately and strained before pouring into the cups? The leaves in 
the cups would not look inviting, but how is it managed? A reply 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING would oblige a subscriber. EE. M. G. 

CLYDE, N. Y. 


GEMS AND CRACKERS FOR VERY LITTLE FOLKS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

1. Will some one tell me how to make gems and crackers of 
entire wheat, suitable for a child two and a half years old, who has 
a very delicate stomach? Should like something without leaven or 
grease, if possible, yet which will not be too tough if kept a few 
days, for small teeth. I have all the products of the hen and the 
cow at my command, but not the extra time and strength required 
to bake such things every-day. 

2. Also, is the flour called “ entire wheat” a pure product, or is 
it mixed with rye or some other cheaper flour ? F.1,. Zz. B. 

PorTAGE CREEK, PA. 


TO KEEP OUT THE COLD. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I send you an item which may be old to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, 
but which is new to me, and I have not seen it mentioned. In very 
cold weather, when the ordinary heating arrangements are inade- 
quate, a room with lace curtains may be made very comfortable, by 


pinning the curtains together, thus keeping the warm air from | 


being cooled by contact with the cold glass, we all know how much 


warmer a room is in the evening, when the curtains are drawn, | 


thus securing the same result. It is the principle, also, of “‘ The 

wire gauze oven-door” to cooking stoves. One would think the 

heat would escape entirely, but it does not. D. M. 
St. Lours, Mo. 


CARAMEL CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In answer to the question put by “ Mrs. H. F., Jr.,” regarding my 
recipe for Caramel Cake in June 8th number of Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING, I would say that the recipe is in every way ve/adb/e and if she 
would carry out my directions to the /e¢fer, 1 am sure her husband 
could find no fault. Several communications have appeared in 
this magazine from different parts of the country in praise of the 
merits of this delicious cake. “ Mrs. H. F. Jr.” asks, “ first, will 
milk answer in place of cream? second, must the filling for the 
cake be a jelly between the layers, or must it be thin enough to be 
absorbed in the cake?” The recipe calls for cream, 1 never use 


milk. After the ingredients have boiled forty minutes in a new | 


tin basin, the mixture will be about the consistency of icing. 
Spread thickly on the layers as in White Mountain cake. 
There is a rule for making caramel of m/é, but I use sweet 
cream. Avoid sta/e cream, as when heated it will sometimes curdle. 
“Out WEsT.” ANNIE CURD. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


William Augustus Muhlenberg. 

| The current volume of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s admirable series 
| of American Religious Leaders, is the well told story of the life of 
Dr. Muhlenberg, by William Wilberforce Newton, D. D. The 
running chapters of this work, in telling the story of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s life, treat of The Development of the School Idea in 
American Church Life. The Type of Churchmanship of which 
Muhlenberg was the Creator, The History of the Memorial Move- 
ment, The Growth of Institutionalism through the Genius of his 
Personality, The Afterglow of his Influence, with Appendices and 
an Index. To know how well this historical matter is presented, 
it is only necessary to be conversant with the painstaking charac- 
ter and pleasant style of Mr. Newton’s literary work, making, as it 
does, one of the most readable of this valuable series of books. 
It should be found on the library shelves of every student of 
eminent biographical literature of our times. It is issued uniform 
with the other volumes of its series and in the usually faultless 
style of typography and binding which characterize all the books 
emanating from the justly famed Riverside Press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Standish of Standish. 

The writing of historical novels is one of the most difficult and 
thankless of literary tasks. Few writers possess all the needed 
qualities and acquirements to do it well, and forsooth, compara- 
tively few readers care toread them. Mrs. Austin has seized upon 
the episode in American history about which the most of romance 
clusters, the story of Miles Standish, John Alden and Priscilla, as 
the basis and warp of a deftly-woven love-tale. It is a fine piece 
of work in this aspect, wrought with skill and sympathetic tender- 
ness, and making more of the material than has been attempted 
heretofore. There are shortcomings, to be sure. The visit of 
John Alden to Priscilla to plead the suit of Capt. Standish reads 
tamely. Considering the inevitable comparison with Longfellow’s 
splendid poetic version, Mrs. Austin might well have put some 
better work into this incident. As a story and as a picture, in 
part. of life in the days of the Pilgrims, “ Standish of Standish” is 
good But in presenting historical facts as part of the framework 
of her novel, the author has made mistakes and committed ana- 
chronisms which impair the trustworthiness of the whole. Herein, 
indeed, lies one of the greatest perils of this kind of work; but the 
more reason to use extra precaution to avoid it. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


Literary Landmarks. 

The critic, unless he be writing for an educational publication, 
or one devoted to the promotion of a special system in teaching, 
may neither criticise nor approve too much in detail a book treat- 
ing a subject on which opinion and practice are so widely variant as 
| on the reading of children. Mary E. Burt, the author of “ Literary 
| Landmarks, a Guide to Good Reading for Young People, and 
Teacher’s Assistant,” has spent 20 years in work in the school- 
room, and is now teaching in the Cook County Normal school at 
Englewood, Ill. What she has to offer therefore is drawn from an 
experience that ought to commend it to confidence. We are apt 
to underestimate the capacity of children for reading and under- 
standing the things they read. Says Miss Burt, with great truth: 
“ Children generally start out with good literary stomachs. They 
have strong appetites, and can digest many things which would 
discourage older people. They eat more rapidly and often assim- 
ilate more completely. Children should have as much as they 
can grow by. They should neither be starved nor over-fattened, 
nor should their minds be dissipated by the ceaseless tide of “ juve- 
| nile literature,” which is inundating the land. The child who goes 
| almost daily to the public library for a new book is on the road to 
| literary debauchery.” Miss Burt favors a measure of the classics 
in children’s reading and lays out courses for their reading at dif- 
| ferent ages, embracing a wholesome variety. It will do the parent, 

guardian or teacher of children good to study this volume, and in- 

telligent older children may themselves receive a great weal of 
helpful suggestion from it. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin .: Co. 
| Price, 75 cents. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING. 


Hours QUICK W1ITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
: LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 


Prize PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
241.—A CABINET OF HIDDEN GEMS, MINERALS AND 
METALS. 

To many persons the study of that science which treats of the 
properties of mineral substances, and teaches one to characterize, 
discriminate and classify them according to their several qualities, 
is a most fascinating pursuit. Goop HOUSEKEEPING has been 
giving its readers opportunity to become acquainted with the 
names of some of the more precious substances to be found in the 
mineral kingdom, and it has in its possession many telling evi- 
dences that the opportunity has been thoroughly and thoughtfully 
improved by not a few of its readers. 

The contest for the prizes offered in GooD HOUSEKEEPING No. 
124, for answers to “A Cabinet of Hidden Gems, Minerals and 
Metals,” has been a decidedly spirited one, and lists have come 
from puzzle-workers and would-be ditto, far and near, in great 
numbers. 

The First Prize (Four Dollars), for the largest number of names, 
has been awarded Mrs. G. T. Ruth, Duffryn Mawr, Pa., whose list 
was found to contain 80 acceptable names ; original number, 85. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thurston, Norwich, Ct., has won the Second Prize 
(Three Dollars), her list yielding 75 names ; original number, 84. 

The winner of the Third Prize (Any Bound Volume of Goop 
HouSEKEEPING) is W. H. Danforth, M. D., Worcester, Mass., his 
list containing 74 names; original number, 86. 

Goop HousEKEEPING for One Year—the Fourth Prize—goes to 
Mrs. L. H. Drake, Burlington, Iowa, in whose list were found 73 
names ; original number, 77. 

Lists ranging close to those of the prize-winners were received 
from these places: Grosse Isle, Mich., Norwich Town and Bristol, 
Ct., Montrose, Pa., Palatka, Fla., Allentown, N. J., Kinderhook 
and Lockport, N. Y., and others. 

The italicized words given below are allowable names gathered 
from competitors’ lists containing 73 or more names. 


EARL VON DER SPEYDER AND FAIR MOFFETTA. 


Pile-d on a cra-g, o/a(*) turrets crowned the steep 
To ca-p Zar/ Von der Speyder’s massive keep ; 
Beneath, a hut, l-os-¢ #z its frowning shade, 
Sheltered the fair Moffetta, timid maid. 
At morn, u-f ¢ar/-y, would she o’er the grass, 
Where sprites sf e/-fin veils of dew-drops, pass 
Acr-os-s the castle-moat and through a gate 
Down to her tufted bower, where oft she ate 

9. Her meal of curd-s avd simp-/e ad-ded whey. 

1o. Der Speyder spied her ea-¢én-g thus one day, 

11. And, bold and full of gui-/e, ad-vanced to greet 
12. The trembling maid, and plumped into a seat 
13. Beside her. Then she cried, “ O grant relief! 
14. La-m, alac! hit e-very way by grief! 

15. My father’s dead ; s-ick are my sisters four. 

16. Had no-¢ our ma dine-d this soft, quiet bower, 

17. With fres-co a/-l of flowers, with m-os-s and birds 
18. Env-éron-ed, I could nowhere eat my curds 

19. With musi-c or a/-] pleasant things around, 
20. Yet bug-s and spiders h-op a/-l o’er the ground.” 
21. He, with her childish ¢a/é amused and charmed, 
22. Answere-d, “/ am on d-aring ventures armed; 
23. Arun-cgaée, I quit this tame, dull home, 
24. V-amder'y-like,(t) in foreign climes to roam; 
25. To make a st-ir on Paynim coasts I fly, 
26. Rather than moil and y-et(t) I die. 
27. I dance not, flatter not, nor would, of choice, 
28. O’er-top a z-ither’s music with my voice; 
29. I serve the Cr-os-s, and will not spar-e its foes, 
Nor s-/op a z-ealot who crusading goes. 


Pe 


t Or Beryl. ¢ Or Rub. 


31. Tired of sad pine and f-ér om northern sand, 

32. I wend where groves of co-coa /-ine the strand. 

33. Rub y(*)esterday-s a/-l out, and live anew; 

34. For my sake dr-of a /-onely tear, a dew 

35. Of kindness as for some remembered one, 

36. Some bird, or ta-mer cur, y-et loved though gone.” 
37- Thenshe: “Think not I bl-ame ¢hy st-renuous zeal ; 
38. In f-ame thy st-ar shall rise, shall fl-ame thy st-eel(t). 
39. P-a met hyst-eric dervishes at Acre, 

40. He died, you know, of the Crusade’-s par-taker ; 
4t. His cruel captors made him eat and drink 

42. Vine-gar, net-tle-s, a/-| things vile, I think; 

43. Forced toa choice, physi-c or A/-coran, 

44- He poison took—would not turn Mussulman. 

45. T-o Live-rpool by rail, and steamer thence, 

46. Thou’lt be in In-d:a Mond-ay, four weeks hence; 
47- There thou wilt s-¢// rush forem-os-t to the fray ; 
48. Cry, ‘Stal-wWarts, to the rescue !’—Night and day 
49. A-top a z-ebra or a c-ame/ ride, 

50. Or thine own cod a/t-ernately bestride, 

51. Or go more easy whi-/e a d-on-key-’s there; 

52. Thou’lt hear the loud Muez-zix c-all({) to prayer ; 
53- Watch in bar-daria-n harbors leisurely 

54. T-o s-ome soft symph-ony x-ebecques sail by; 

55. See in the howling ga/e na-vies go down, 

56. Re-gale na-bob-s and, mayhap, win a crown; 

57. Study New York’s queer politic-s awd men, 

58. Supreme court-s amd supr-emer ald-ermen ; 

59. See Mani-stee /-ow glide through Michigan, 

60. Climb all the c-opa/-trees of Yu-catan; 

61. View beauteous Mahal Ta/, a de-ad queen’s tomb, 
62. World-wonder Tay, as Per-sians boast the dome. 
63. Then, full of glory, home by Suez steam, 

64. Watching billows, snowy, roll, and banners gleam ; 
65. With parsley wreathed, as hero-Greeks were seen, 
66. Parsley in French Per-sé/, ver-dantly green.” 

67. Der Speyder r-os-e and reddened, “ Now by my 
68. Halido-m / cons! to ne-atly snub! Shall I 

69. Let so infinitesi-ma/ a chit e-vade 

7o. Pursuit? Nay, by mytroth!” With that he laid 
71. Hishandonher. ‘Sto-g, Zar/!’’ Moffetta cried; 
72. ‘*M’ em-érass-er de la sorte!” and forth she hied, 
73. With rapid ste-f, ear /-istening, eye-s a/-ert, 

74. She gained her humble hut, and took no hurt. 


THE LIsT WHICH WAS AWARDED FIRST PRIZE. 


LINE Line. LINE. 

1. Gold. 28. Topaz. 50. Cobalt. 

2. Pearl. 2g. Os, Sand, Spar. 51. Lead. 

3. Os, Tin. 30. Topaz. 52. Zinc. 

5. Pearl. 3. Iron, Sand. 53. Baria. 

6. Spinel. 32. Coal. 54. Os, Onyx. 
7. Os, Agate. 33. Ruby, Sal. 55- Galena. 

9. Sand, Lead. 34- Opal. 56. Galena, Sand. 
1o. Tin. 36. Mercury. 57- Sand. 

11. Lead. 37. Amethyst. 58. Sand, Emerald. 
14. Malachite. 38. Amethyst, Amethyst 59. Steel. 

16. Tourmaline. or Steel. 60. Opal, Yu. 
17. Coal, Os, Sand. 39. Amethyst. 61. Jade. 

18. Iron. 40. Spar. 62. Jasper. 

1g. Coral. 42. Garnet, Sal. 66. Silver. 
20. Sand, Opal. 43. Coral. 67. Os. 
21. Talk. 45. Olive. 68. Moonstone. 
22. Diamond. 46. Diamond. 69. Malachite. 
23. Agate. 47- Till, Os. 71. Pearl. 
24. Amber. 48. Crystal. 72. Brass. 
25. Lron. 49. Topaz, Amel. 73. Pearl, Sal. 


26. Ruby, Till. 


As it was not the intention to allow in this contest any general 
terms such as “ Earth,” “ Land,” “ Bar ” or “ Ore,” some of which 
are part vegetable matter, nor names of “goods or implements 
made of gems, metals or minerals,” such as “ Ora,” “ Crusade,” 
“ Pi” or “ Dish,” words like the following have been classed as re- 
jected: Air, Ash, Acre, Bar, Billows, Cob, Crusade, Char, Copal, 
Dish, Dew, Dewdrops, Ember, Earth, Flower, Flat, Flame, Green, 
Ground, Heat, Ink, Ice, Lin, Lie, Lea, Land, Limb, Lump, Leg, Ley, 
Lime, Liver, Moat, Mere, Massive, Mass, Ore, Oil, Ora, Or, Pine, 


* Or Rub. t OrSteel. + Or Cal 
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Pool, Poison, Parsley, Red, Reek, Ree, Spa, Sea, Steam, Strand, 
Snow, Tear, Tuf. 

Quite a good many competitors were in doubt as to whether 
“ Sand ” would be counted, but they nearly all evidently believed it 
should be, as they “ put it in.” 


There is proof in the fact that lists postmarked in Illinois, lowa 
and other far-away States, on January 30 and 31, which were as 
early as any here in the East, that the East has not as much ad- 
vantage over the West in the matter of location as some have sup- 


posed. 


into account, as none of the prize lists “ tied.” 
One competitor reports having “dug out” the names in three 
hours and fifteen minutes. 


In this contest the postmarks did not have to be taken 


WHERE THE QUICK-WITTED HAVE THEIR HOMES. 

Goop HoUSEKEEPING’s quick-witted friends and admirers are 
surely increasing in number, as the following list of States, cities 
and towns heard from in this contest is a much more extensive one 
than that of any former single strife along this line : 


Austin, 
Montgomery, 
Benicia, 
East Oakland, 
Oakland, 
Pasadena, 
Salinas, 
Santa Barbara, 
Colorado Springs, 
enver 
Bristol, 
Brooklyn, 
Hartford, 
Melrose, 
Middletown, 
Mystic Bridge, 
New Britain, 
New Haven, 
Norwich, 
Norwich Town, 
Voluntown, 
Waterbury, 
West Stratford, 
Wethersfield, 
Palatka, 
St. Augustine, 


La Grange 
New Douglas, 
Oak Park, 
Petersburgh, 
Waukegan, 
Crown Point, 
Evansville, 
Greensburgh, 
Vincennes, 
Whitesville, 
Imond, 
Burlington, 
Des Moines, 
Dunlap, 
Odebolt, 
Oskaloosa, 
Sioux City, 
Atchison, 
inneapolis, 
Wichita, 


Portland, 
Baltimore, 
St. Mary’s City 
Sudlersville, 
Westminster, 


Blackstone, 
Boston, 
Brookline, 
Cambridgeport, 
Charlestown, 
Chelsea, 
Chicopee, 
Chicopee Falls, 
oncord, 
Danvers Centre, 
Dorchester, 
East Boston, 
Easthampton, 
Great Barrington, 
Greenfield, 
Holliston, 
Holyoke, 
A opedale, 


West Colorado Springs, 


. Hudson, 


Jamaica Plain, 


. Lawrence, 


Longmeadow, 
Lowell, 

Lynn, 
Malden, 
Melrose, 


ol, Millbury, 


Milton, 
New Bedford, 


. Newburyport, 


Newton Centre, 


Newton Lower Falls, 


Newtonville, 
North Andover, 
Northampton, 
North Reading, 
Pittsfield, 
Randolph, 
Roslindale, 
Roxbury, 
Salem, 

South Boston, 
Southbrid 


e, 
. South Hadley Falls, 


Springfield, 


Ga. Taunton, 
. Uxbridge, 


Waltham, 

Ware, 

Westfield, . 
Westford, 

West Newbury. 
West Springfield, 
Whately, 
Winchendon, 


Paul, 
St. Louis, 
Sedalia, 
Deer Lodge City, 
Albion, 
Claremont, 
Concord, 
Dover, 


Exeter, 
. Franklin Falls, 


Meredith, 
Allentown, 
Bridgeton, 


. East Orange, 


Freehold, 


le. Glen Ridge, 


Jersey City, 
Montclair, 


. Morristown, 


Mount Holly, 
ewark, 

Paterson, 

Roselle, 


ISS. Albany, 


Auburn, 
Binghamton, 


De Kalb, 
East Chatham, 
Elmira, 
Geneseo, 
Gloversville, 
Herkimer, 
Holley. 
Hornellsville, 
udson, 
Ithaca, 
inderhook, 


Middietown, 
New York, 
Oswego, 
Poughkeepsie, 
Red Hook, 
Rochester, 
Seneca Falls, 
Syracuse, 
Tompkinsville, 
Troy, 
Utica, 
Valatie, 
Waterville, 
xford, 
Akron, 
Arlington, 
Bucyrus, 
Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, 
Columbus, 
Dayton, 
East Liverpool, 
Lithopolis, 
North Monroeville, 
Oberlin, 
‘Tallmadge, 
Youngstown, 
Allegh Cc 
egheny City, 
Duffryn ewe, 
Franklin, 
Harrisburg, 
Hazleton, 
Lancaster, 
Lock Haven, 
Montrose, 
New Brighton, 
Oil City, 


. Pittsburgh. 


Philadelphia, 
Pottsville, 


. Rosemont, 
. Scranton, 


Sewickley, 


. Shields, 
. Uniontown, 


West Philadelphia, 
Wilkes-Barre, 
ork, 
Apponaug, 
Newport, 
Providence, 
Warren, 
Woonsocket, 
Charleston, 
Fort Randall, 
Madison, 
Chattanooga, 
Memphis, 
Rusk, 
San Antonio, 
Bellows Falls, 
Bennington, 
hester, 


. East Calais, 


Manchester, 
St. Albans, 
St. Johnsbury, 
Woodstock, 
Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, 
Warrenton, 
Centralia. 
Spokane Falls, 
araboo, 
Clinton, 
Commonwealth, 
Fulton, 
Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, 
Berlin, 
Brockville, 
Cornwall, 
Montreal, 
Ottawa, 
Toronto, 
Windsor, 


N.Y 


GOOD WORDS FROM THE QUICK WITTED. 

The “ Old Fable with a New Face” has proved more of a bonanza 
than I at first dared hope, the “claim” I staked out having “‘ panned 
out” generously. As my El Dorado has proved more satisfactory than 
did that fabled region of old to the greedy Spaniards, I hasten to send 
the list of specimens in my collection of “ mineral riches,” if haply I 
might count as the fourth and last among those who have successfully 
toiled in the quarry, delved in the bowels of the earth, and with the diver 
explored old ocean’s depths. Query—Did the author intend any per- 
sonal application in hiding an “emerald ” in the 58th line? L.C. E. 

Troy, N. Y. 

I have done it, but 

’T was not to earn the Four Dollars, 
’T was not for the thought of gain, 
But to be numbered ’mong the scholars, 
And rest for a weary brain, , 
a recreation which my husband says “is the hardest work in the world.” 
CATSKILL, N, Y. eit. Mrs. W. 


I enclose my list of answers to Prize Puzzle No. 241, and in so doing I 
wish especially to commend the ingenuity of the author of the puzzle, 
who has so completely transformed the nursery rhyme into a fascinating 
recreation for “‘ children of a larger growth.” Mrs. E. F. W. 

ConcorD, N. H. 


When I went “ fishing” 1 was very confident, but a prize puzzle is a 
wonderful thing to take the conceit out of a body. I send the attempt at 
the “* Miss Muffet ’’ puzzle. S. M. C. 

CoLuMbus, O. 


There is something extremely fascinating about your prize puzzles, 
and we hope you will continue them. L. M. D. 
MONTROSE, Pa. 


I thought I would try your puzzle, so with some help I have found 63 
names. I am eleven years old. A. W. 
WATERVILLE, N. Y. 


I have found great delight in working the puzzle. A. A. F. 
Roxsury, MAss. 


I have enjoyed very much delving for the hidden treasures to fill your 
** Cabinet.” Mrs. J. W. B. 

WARRENTON, Pa. 

Am sorry not to find my favorite turquoise. K. W. 
Lock HAVEN, Pa. 


This is my initial effort at measuring wits with the quick witted of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, though I fear your verses are still like the “‘ dark, 
unfathomed caves of ocean,”’ but I would be content to fill a casket with 
the gems and precious ores I have delved out. Mrs. J. R. C. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


I should feel that I had indeed found a “‘ gem”’ could my list bring me 
a year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. C. B. H. 

ROSLINDALE, MAss. 

I have enjoyed it immensely. 

IrHaca, N. Y. 


M.C. W. 


You will receive by the morrow’s mail a package of Gems, Minerals 
and Metals, carefully packed in Sand, which I trust you will use to our 
advantage. Even the packing may be considered /a mods. Am sorry 
not to add some mineral of “rose ’”’ or “‘ redden.” Mrs. H. S. B. 

BRISTOL, CT. 


This seems to me to be one of the most ingenious compositions I ever 
met with. We have enjoyed it very much. B.S 5. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


I learned from seeing the answers to “ Hidden Fishes ” in print that a 
superficial investigation does not reveal all the hidden treasures. 
NorwiIicu, Cr. Mrs. E. T. 


I have discovered 65 Gems, etc., and hunted diligently for more. 
BERLIN, ONT. 8 


It has given me several hours of entertainment. Y.. SC, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


I have enjoyed my mining operations very much, and shall be inter- 
ested to see what others find that I could not. E. R. G. 
VaLatiE, N. Y. 


There seems too much “sand” in my list. Mrs. J. M. K. S. 


Newport, R. I. 


I hope you will find no spurious specimens among these Gems, etc. 


LovIvILLE, Ky. H. W. C. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


WE WANDER BACK TO HOME. 


The world’s wide path a shining way 
May open as we go, 

With picture, scene, and colors gay, 
From fickle fancy’s flow ; 

But as from ways, once grand and cheer, 
There fades each brilliant chrome, 

The eye, afar through filmy tear, 
Will wander back to home. 


When friendships wane—once real and true— 


And coldly glimmer where 

The skies have lost their deepest blue 
To bring chill shadows there ; 

One glinting gleam of sunshine, then, 
Athwart the sullen gloom, 


Will flash bright rays from childhood when 


Hearts wander back to home. 

Tho’ all the world should kindly greet 
Each footstep as we stray, 

And strew, with garlands 'neath our feet, 
The path ’long life’s highway ; 

Yet will the moments brighter seem, 
Where’er we, rambling, roam, 

When lost in mem’ry’s happy dream 


We wander back to home. —/ter-Ocean. 


A CHILD’S LAUGH. 

All the bells of Heaven may ring, 
All the birds of Heaven may sing, 
All the wells on earth may spring, 
All the wind on earth may bring 

All sweet sounds together; 
Sweeter far than all things heard, 
Hand of harper, tone of bird, 
Sound of woods at sundown stirred, 
Welling waters’ winsome word, 

Wind in warm, wan weather; 
One thing yet there is, that none 
Hearing ere its chime be done, 
Knows not well the sweetest one 
Heard of man beneath the sun, 

Hoped in Heaven hereafter ; 
Soft and strong and loud and light, 
Very sound of very light, 


Heard from morning’s rosiest height, 


When the soul of all delight 
Fills a child’s clear laughter. 


—Swinburne 


THE WORK WHISTLE. 

The music of the spheres? Ah, no! 
It is not that, so grand and slow; 
Nor is it choirs of singing birds, 
Too jubilant for human words. 
Those minstrel bands which every-where 
Give sweet, free concerts in the air. 
Nor is it from the host which told 
The tidings glad to them of old; 
Peace and good will, good will and peace. 
Nor yet—when comes a glad release— 
The music dying saints may know, 

Deaf to all pleasant sounds below. 
’Tis not the solemn, awful roar 
Of waves upon a rock-bound shore. 
Nor the low, tender murmur heard 
When by soft, rhythmic forces stirred, 
The ocean whispers at our feet, 
Upon the sands, a story sweet. 
’Tis not a wondrous Chime of bells, 
With melody that floats, and swells, 
And fills the throbbing air around 
With sweetest symphonies of sound. 
Nor yet the worship deep and calm 
Of woods, their holy, wordless psalm. 
Not these. That call so loud and clear, 
So deep, so strong, so far, so near, 


Has caught and prisoned in its bound 
All the sweet miracles of sound. 

It is, it is a gracious word 

From the Almighty ye have heard ! 
What does it mean? Look up, around 
Even to the vision’s utmost bound. 


Whatsee you? Farmsand homes andstores, 
Churches and schools, with open doors ; 


A country and a people free, 

From lake to gulf, from sea to sea. 
Look further. Let thy faithful quest 
Visit the East, the South, the West, 
Search this fair planet o’er and o’er. 
Its treasures vast and deep explore, 
Where’er is found a goodly scene 


This summons glad and kind hath been. 
What does it mean? What means it not 


Of manhood dignity and thought, 
Freedom and greatness and the worth 
And life and commerce of the earth. 
Thank God! for this designed to be 
The glad reveille of the free. 


Hark! Sudden springing from the ground, 


Echoes give back the wondrous sound. 
Death yields to life, the world awakes; 


Where darkness reigned, glad morning breaks 


One word, one magic welcome word, 


*“* Work,” is the charm the world has stirred. 
—Mrs. Mary W. Reynolds. 


GROWTH. 

How would I grow? Not like the vine 
Though beautiful and full of grace, 
Close clinging to its resting place, 

Where leaf and blossom intertwine. 

For tendrils break when winds are high, 
The best supports in time, will fail, 
And what can weak, vine strength avail 

When bruised and torn on earth I lie? 


But like the tree, oh tall and fair. 


With roots deep reaching through the grognd, 


With branches far around, 
Drawing all good from earth and air. 
Drawing all good that I may give 

Of my abundance friendly aid 

To all who seek my pleasant shade, 
Or in my screening branches live ; 
That when this term of life is past, 

And I am severed from the ground, 

My growth may also firm be found 
That much of good will life outlast. 


—Laura Garland Carr. 


GOING BACK TO SCHOOL. 
A merry tramp of little feet, 
Just hear the sweet vibration ! 
The children over all the land 
Have had a long vacation, 
And back again they haste to take 
In school the dear old places, 
To measure out the days by rule, 
With fair, unshadowed faces. 


They troop along the city streets, 
Grave eyes grow young that see them, 
And wistful hearts from every blight 
Of sin and pain would free them. 
Athwart the dusty ways of ’change, 
With wafts of flowers and grasses, 
As if to music sweet and strange, 
The brilliant army passes. 


Along the quiet country roads, 
By purple asters bordered, 

At nine o’clock and half-past three, 
The gay reviews are ordered, 

And childish voices, clear and shrill, 
Amaze the peeping thrushes, 

The wrens and then the orioles, 

Housekeeping in the bushes. 


We older people like to watch 
Our little lads and lasses, 

As sturdily they set to work 
In sober ranks and classes ; 

Such happy brows are overbent 
To con the pictured pages, 

Such earnest wills are wrestling with 
The story of the ages. 

And sometimes sighing as we gaze— 
So fast the bairns are growing— 

We think of darker skies to come 
For these, so glad and glowing. 

Fain would we keep the children still 
Brown-cheeked and blithe and ruddy, 

With nothing harder in their lives 
Than days of task and study. 

But God, our Father’s wiser love, 
Prepares them for the evil ; 

This army yet shall wage the war 
With world and flesh and devil. 

God bless them in the coming years, 
And guard the waiting places 

Which by-and-by he’ll bid them fill— 
His smile upon their faces. 


—Sunday-School Times. 
SIGNING THE FARM AWAY. 


Fine old farm, for a hundred years 
Kept in the family name; 
Cornfields rich with golden ears 
Oft as the harvest came; 
Crowded barn and crowded bin, 
And still the loads kept coming in— 
Rolling in for a hundred years ; 
And the fourth in the family line appears. 
Orchard covered the slopes of the hill ; 
Cider—forty barrels, they say— 
Sure in season to come from the mill; 
To be tasted round Thanksgiving Day ! 


And they drank as they worked, and they drank 


as they ate, 

Winter and summer, early and late, 
Counting it as a great mishap 
To be found “ without a barrel on tap.” 
But, while the seasons crept along, 

And passions into habits grew, 
Their appetites became as strong, 

As ever a drunkard knew. 


And they labored less and they squandered 


more, 

Chiefly for rum at the village store, 

Till called by the sheriff, one bitter day, 
To sign the homestead farm away. 


The father, shattered and scented with rum; 


The mother, sick and pale and thin, 
Under the weight of her sorrows dumb, 
In debt for the bed she was dying in ; 


Oh, I saw the wrecked household around her 


stand— 
And the justice lifted her trembling hand, 
Helping her, as in her pain she lay, 


To sign the homestead farm away. 
Ah, how she wept! And the flood of tears 


Swept down her temples bare ! 


And the father, already bowed with years, 


Bowed lower with despair ! 


| Drink! Drink! It had ripened into woe 
| For them and all they loved below, 


And forced them poor, and old and gray, 


To sign the homestead farm away. 
Oh, many scenes have I met in life, 


And many a call to pray; 


But the saddest of all was the drunkard’s wife 


Signing the farm away ; 


Home, once richest in all the town, 


Home in that fatal cup poured down, 
Worse than fire or flood’s dismay— 


Drunkard signing the farm away ! 


—Rev. W. R. Cochrane. 
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EDITORS PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., MARCH 15, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgkkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HousgKEEPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


READING NEWSPAPERS. 

Every home should have a daily newspaper and that newspaper 
should be read properly, systematically and with discretion. If 
you would keep your children, and especially your daughters, from 
getting into a morbid state of mind, see that they don’t read about 
the murders, and crimes against the domestic relations and the 
sensations generally. It is unhealthy food for their minds, just as 
certain material foods are unhealthy for their stomachs. The best 
use of the daily newspaper is to give the reader an understanding 
of the social organism in which he lives,—of the politics, the 
industries, the educational system, the religious matters, and so 
forth, so far as they are changing and are forming a portion of the 
news of the day, doing the more comprehensive and fundamental 
reading in books on these subjects and branches of them. 

Read a clean paper. Read a newspaper of some fairness to both 
sides of a question if you can get one; if not then read two news- 
papers that are opposed to each other. How sadly it dwarfs the 
mind that is not able to take care of itself, to confine itself toa 
partisan view of anything! If you cannot afford to buy two daily 
newspapers, take one and trade with your neighbor who has an- 
other. It will do you both good. 

The young women who are often asking what kinds of books 
they shall read will have them suggested by the daily newspaper. 
The erection of a statute to Leif Ericson will suggest the reading 
of Drake’s Making of New England and other books that tell of 
the discovery of America. The news of the numerous strikes and 
boycotts of the past two years might lead to the understanding of 
the labor question through some of the many books about it. The 
Labor movement in America, Dr. Ely’s Labor Movement, the re- 
port on profit sharing in the 1886 report of the Massachusetts 


Bureau of Statistics of Labor, etc. All this talk about socialism 
| might lead to the reading of Dr. Ely’s French and German social- 
| ism of to-day and to Spencer’s Man vs. the State. The meeting of 
| the American Board of Foreign Missions and the discussion of 
| probation after death would suggest further inquiries. And soon 
| with the thousands of recurring questions that fill the newspapers. 

The mind needs training for proper reading, as much as the hand 
needs training for the handling of tools. Every competent 
teacher nowadays cultivates in his pupils the habit and ability to 
remember what he has read and both to write and converse about 
it. If the adult cannot do this, practice at it should at once be 
begun, otherwise newspaper, as well as all other reading will be 
unprofitable. The newspaper may at least be made the means of 
acquiring a superficial information, and a broader intelligence may 
be got from pursuing the topics of the day into books and conver- 
sation with better informed persons. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Appropriate to the Lenten season, this number of Goop House- 
KEEPING devotes its opening pages to the subject of “ Food, 
Found among Fins, Flakes, Scales and Shells,” and the good 
housewife, with all the suggestions and directions therein con- 
tained, will find no difficulty in pleasing the palate and strengthen- 
ing the bodies of those under her care. 

While this article deals largely with that portion of our food 
which comes from the briny deep, its immediate successor invites 
to the delectable region where “ Cakes, Pies, Puddings and Crul- 
lers ” round out and complete the repast. 

In “Seasonable Bread and Meat,” Elsie Havens supplements 
the two leading articles, giving recipes and suggestions scattered 
all over the culinary field; while “ New Dessert Dishes ” and “ Old- 
Time Proverbs ” add a touch of “ the feast of reason.” 

“The Use of Pork in the Family” deals largely with lard, sau- 
sage and souse; while “ Food and Physical Culture ” gives a few 
timely suggestions regarding physical and mental strength. 

From the dining table to the flower garden is a natural step, and 
M. J. Plumstead, premising that “the Bible begins and ends ina 
garden,” tells how to make “ The Outdoor Garden” “a thing of 
beauty and a joy,” treating especially of the work appropriate to 
the early springtime. 

Baby must be looked after at all seasons of the year, and never 
more tenderly than when the winds of March rudely blow. Valu- 
able suggestions are given in “ Food for Infants” for that un- 
fortunate class to whom “nature’s food ” is for any reason denied. 

Everything relating to match-making has interest to a large por- 
tion of the household, and Miriam K. Davis’s “ Match Making to 
Order ” attractively tells the story of “A Match that Got Out of 
Order.” 

“Three Evening Entertainments ” comprise a “ Marsh Mallow 
Roast,” “An Observation Party” and a “ Bean Auction ”—all of 
which will especially interest the young folks. 

“ Housekeeping in Foreign Lands” treats of Japan and shows 
that far away realm to possess many attractions for the housewife. 

Mrs. Campbell’s department has ‘More Words for Mary 
Anne,” something about “City Homes for Working Girls,” and 
other helpful and interesting matter. 

The verse in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is always good, and this 
issue has “A Ceramic Debate,” “After Dinner,” “The King’s 
Birthday,” “ Midnight Musings,” and “ His Mother’s Pies.” 

Surely, here is a feast of good things for every patron of Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING. 
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LANGUAGE OF PRECIOUS STONES. 

Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have had in my possession a good many years, a table, which 
I have read and re-read from time to time with very great interest. 
I do not know its origin, but I have thought that perhaps you might 
like to publish it at the same time you present the answers to the 
prize puzzle in regard to gems, metals, etc., for the benefit of such 
ot your readers as may never have come across it. It isa tabular 
form of the different months with the stones sacred to them, with 
their respective legendary meaning. We read that precious stones 
possessed wonderful charms for the ancients, and that they 
attributed marvellous properties to many of them, particularly 
gems which were given their own distinguishing fables. The same 
conceptions and sentiments prevail in some degree even to this day, 
as is evidenced by the custom among many lovers and friends of 
regarding the significance attached to various stones in making 
birthday, engagement and wedding presents. Here is the table: 


January, Garnet.—Constancy and fidelity in every engagement. 

February, Amethyst.—Preventive against vilest passions. 

March, B/oodstone.—Courage, wisdom and firmness in affection. 

April, Sapphire.—Frees from enchantment; denotes repentance. 

May, Zmerald.—Discovers false friends and insures true love. 

June, Agate.—Insures long life, health and prosperity. 

July, Ruby.—Discovers poison ; corrects evils resulting from mistaken 
friendships. 

August, Sardonyx.—Insures conjugal felicity. 

September, C/rysolite—Frees from evil passion and sadness of the 
mind. 

October, Ofa/.—Denotes hope and sharpens the sight and faith of the 
possessor. 

November, 7ofaz.—Fidelity and friendship; prevents bad dreams. 

December, 7urquoise.—Prosperity in love. 


Others in common use are: 

Moonstone.—Protects from harm and danger. 
Diamond.—Faith, innocence, virginity. 

Heli.trope.—Causes the wearer to walk invisible. 
Pearl.—Purity ; gives clearness to physical and mental sight. 
Catseye.— Possesses the virture of enriching the wearer. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASs. L. L. 


BOUND TO BE A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


I wish I could find words sufficiently strong to show you how 
much we appreciate GooD HOUSEKEEPING. I have only had it 
since November, but it is needless to say that I would not do 
without it again. 

We are going West to live on a ranch in two years or less and I 
am trying to gain all the knowledge of housekeeping possible with 
my limited time. The kitchen is the mainspring of the home, as 
I know, hardly by experience, as you will readily understand when 
I tell you that I kept house but one year when I was first married 
and that I roasted my first turkey with the crop in and did not 
know it until it was carved at the table and that my first attempt at 
baked beans was worse, as I put them into the oven without soak- 
ing or boiling them. However, I seasoned them, put a little water 
in the dish with some slices of pork on top and watched anxiously 
for the time they should come out of the oven. Fortunately there 
were plenty of good things in the house for us to satisfy our 
hunger with, but the disappointment of those first beans! I tried 
itagain, next time putting them to boil, poor results; the next 
time I thought I would soak them awhile, which I accordingly did, 
and found I was on the road to success. I had no one to whom 
I could go for advice, so struggled along and after several more 
failures I soaked the beans all night and with the experience I had 
gained in my former futile attempts I managed to season them just 
right and was gratified to find that at last I could bake beans that 
no one need be ashamed of. The experience I gained in my one 
year’s housekeeping will never be forgotten and will serve as 
a good foundation in the future, but there is so much for me to 
Jearn, Had I the time I would attend a cooking school, but the 


recipes and advice in your magazine make cooking seem so 
easy that I-am expecting to be noted for my good cooking in 
the near future. 

One thing I would like to ask for; different ways of cooking 
corn meal, Johnny cake or corn bread (mine always did taste like 
chicken food and although I experimented frequently and wasted 
any amount of materials, I never succeeded in getting anything 
worth eating) Indian meal mush, that can be fried for breakfast 
and I suppose there are various other dishes that could be made 
with it. 

I was delighted with M. A. Thurston’s “ Bad Housekeeping,” 
February 1, there are so many scraps of welcome information for 
an inexperienced housekeeper. 

I have bought two large scrap books, of convenient size and 
have made copies of the recipes and advice as each number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING comes to hand and have classified them 
and pasted them in the books. One is my cook book and the 
other for general information, and I expect they will be heirlooms 
in the family for generations to come, for it is very few people, (at 
least I have never found many,) who have a cook book that is of 
any especial value. 

And “ lastly ” you will find enclosed stamps for No. 4, December 
21st, 1889. It will not surprise you to learn that, having loaned it 
to a friend, it has mysteriously disappeared and that I can not do 
without it. A M. S. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


INFORMAL RECEPTIONS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 


In reply to “ Alma” I would say that I can give her some ideas 
that may be of help to her as our house is small and keeping but 
one servant, much of the preparation for company as well as en- 
tertaining falls tome. Atarecent “ Afternoon,” the hall, library 
and dining-room were beautifully decorated with flowers. If you 
can not have a quantity, a large bowl of tulips—in one room—an 
exquisite hyacinth in the pot on a table in parlor or library—with a 
few roses or carnations, loosely arranged in vases and placed 
where they will show to good advantage will be sufficient. The 
ladies wear their bonnets, but generally remove their wraps, or if 
you wish it very informal, the bonnets may be removed also. For 
refreshments, salad, either cabbage and celery, oyster, shrimp, 
chicken or lobster will answer; olives, sandwiches, coffee. You 
can ask one or two of your young lady friends to assist and not 
have your servant appear except to aid in moving the tables, which 
should be small, and here is a good time to use your dainty dishes. 
For another time have ice-cream and small cakes nicely iced. 

On another afternoon serve chocolate and wafers, small cakes 
like lady fingers and macaroons, for this you will not need regularly 
laid tables. The chocolate must be very hot and in a handsome 
pitcher, served in small cups and you can have it in the library or 
back parlor. The hour you can suit yourself, but from three to 
five or four to six are found the most convenient. These sug- 
gestions are for the most informal affairs and I hope they may 
help you. 


OysTER SALAD—Two small cans Cove oysters, do not use the juice. 
Chop fine, five, hard-boiled eggs. The whites are to be chopped and 
mixed with the oysters, the yolks are mixed with butter the size of an 
egg, and beaten to a cream; salt, pepper and celery to suit the taste, the 
celery must be cut in small pieces; mix all well together with vinegar 
to make a little thin. 


Hor S Law (excellent) :—Put in a skillet, a piece of butter the size of 
an egg. Have mixed and stir in three well-beaten eggs with one table- 
spoonful of flour, the same of sugar, one-half cupful of sweet milk. 
Chop a head of cabbage if small, a half head if large; pepper and salt it 
and pour over it a half cupful of vinegar. Stir in the dressing on the 
stove and just let it get warm. A,head of celery chopped with the 
cabbage makes it very nice. 


CHOCOLATE :—Heat one quart of milk very hot and have mixed four 
tablespoonfuls of grated chocolate, when it comes to the boiling point 
add the chocolate and sugar to make it pleasant to the taste, let it boil 
just one minute stirring carefully; it is now ready to serve at any time 
keep it hot and a tablespoonful of whipped cream in each cup makes it 


delicious and also looks pretty. 
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